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7'hf S ftcfjt rtf Evfrytiine (irrat! 



The Crfatfjl ftf EverylkiHg Sfto! 



I'irst All-Piishbuttoii ('ar“'l\ines In" 'Ibniorrow' ! 


This IJiKlgt’ car was biiill for Hic man who looks ahead 
and thinks ahead. 

You swinp into it easily on new swivel seats. 

At vour left is the drivinj; control panel. A touch of 
the “D" push hutlou. and you eniisc away. 

Another push-hutton panel, on vour right, controls the 
"weather”: ventilation, heating, cooling. 

With the .same effortless touch, you tune in vour push- 
button radio or adjust the outside mirror from in.side. 
But more important, your ’59 D<Klge is "in tune” with 
tomorrow in every area: The wav it looks, the: wav it 
rides, the way it perlorms, the way it makes yon feel 
at liome In-hind the wliwl. 

It's your kind of car. Drive one this wcc‘k and find out. 


Oodg* bf'ngt you towi 


5; DODGE 

iV'fl on it(^uon t . ;'y A8C-fV n*iwofk Coniulf rowf Oodg-? d-rolrf (ot ond (ho>>n-l 



TO DEMONSTRATE THE ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


^ic OiCyi Vidor Society of Great 'Music 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE Book-of*the-Month Club 



THE SOLE CONDITION OF MEMBERSHIP IS TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL RECORDS FROM THE SOCIETY DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


As a beginning member you may choose 
I either of these multi-record albums — 


each indispensable in a well-balanced record library 


69 BELOVED WORKS OF 

CHOPIN 

Polonaises, Waltzes. Nocturnes, 
Impromptus, Preludes 


^rtiir 'Rubinstein 


SIX 12-INCH 33'/> R.P.M. RECORDS = 

CK^TtOM^LLV ADVERTtBED PRtCE t29 98 > 


>98 


J\rturoTbscanini 

CONDUCTS 

BEETHOVEN'S 

Nine Symphonies 

WITH THE NBC SVMPHCJNY ORCHESTKA 

SEVEN 12-INCH 33'/3 R.P.M. RECORDS $2?8 

(NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE S34 


The common-sense purpose of the Society is to help music 
lovers build up an excellent record library systematically 
instead of haphazardly . . 


AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER • Most music 
Icntfs. in the back of ihcir minds, certainly 
intend In build up for themselves a represen- 
lalive record library of the World's ('.real 
Music Unfortunately, almost always they arc 
haphazard in carrying out this aspiration Be- 
cause of more sYslfwulic collection, operatinc 
costs can be Rreatly reduced. The remarkahk 
InliiKluctory Offer above is a dramatic demon- 
Mralion It tan represent around a 4'P\, saving 
the Itrst year, 

* After their sixth purchase, continuing 
members can build up their record libraries at 
almost a ons-third saving. For every two rec- 
ords purchased (from a group of at least fifty 
made available annually by the Society) 
nil rid’co ii'ill receipt a third rca V'ictur Red 
.Sfiii Record free. 

A caidinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose sole 
function is to recommend "must-have" works 
for members. Members of the panel arc; DEEMS 
tAYiOR, composer and commentator. Chair- 


and at an immense saiinyr 

man; Samuel chotzinoff. General Muvic Di- 
lector, SBC; MCOUES BARZUN. author and mu- 
sic critic; JOHN M CONLY, editor of Jfijh 
FidrfilV. AARON COPLAND, compo»cr; ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN, music editor of -S.m Frantiito 
CJ’ionkli', DOUGLAS MOORE, composer and 
Professor of .Music, Columbia University; wil- 
liam SCHUMAN, composer and president of 
Jinlliard School of .Music; carleton SPRacue 
SMITH, chief of Music Division, N. Y'. Public 
Libiai); G. WALLACE WOODWORIH, Profcssor 
of Music, Harvard University. 

HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 

E itH munih, three or more l}-inch 33! j R.P..M. 

Ki I \ II i<» Kill Seal Hciunlr arc anniKimcit m 
memlHT?, One is singled out as the reiorJ-of-dw- 
moiilh and. unless (he Society is otherwise instruct- 
ed ion a limple lorm alviays provided^ this record 
is sent to the member. II (he tnemher dues not want 
(he work he may speciiy an allcrnaic. or inslruil 
the Society (o send him nothing Kor ever) record 
piirchased, members pay only $t M, the nationally 
adverli^ed price ' For every shipment a small 
charge for pusi-rgc and handling is added.) 
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anef sfi/l 
the fat/orife 



Skiing's most popular feoture, "Learn to Ski' 
Weeks pioneered by Sun Volley, is bock ogoin. 
Talk obout fun value, this is ill Accommodations in 
Cholet Dormitory - . - oil meols in continentol buf- 
fet .. . six doys of sk: lessons ... oil ski lift rides 
. , . outdoor, worm-woter swimming . . dancing, 
music and eversing entertainment ... ^ 

oil for the one low price of . 


no 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY WEEK 
Starting every Sunday 
from now through March 29 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 

Address Mr. Wirilon McC-eo, Mar- 
Sun Volley. Idaho (or phone Sun Val- 
ley 33111 or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 2570. Omoha 2. Nebr-. or see 
your trovel ogcni. 



Enjoy genuine slcrcophstnio souiul without rcarr.mging 
your living-room furniture! New I'hilco W idc-.Sngle 
Stereo tiikcv up /ess spure Ihun many non-sterci'phi’nii. 
high fiilcliiy sets. With a finger's touch Philcu's 
Sicrco-dors can be .idjusted to create Mcrco rcaliMii 
in any sizetl room ssi nil can enjoy il! 

I’hilco Wide-Angle Stereo iv gr-riirtrir- stereophonic 
sound, crisp and distinct truly dimensional, 

Treal your family to Wide-Angle Stereo by Philco. 


PHII-CO» famous for Qualify the Wofid Oyer 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


KDIToR-IS-fHIKP: Henry K. Luce 
I'ltK.'SIDKXT; Roy K. I.orsen 

-MANAC.I.SO KniTOR; .Sidney L. Jamci 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITORS 
Richard W.Johnflun 
Andre I.aufuiTrc 

Jiihn Til.hy 

ART DIRKrTdR: Jerome Snyder 


ASSDflATK KIMTDRS 



ItoKcr S lli-«l<-u 
Geriitd Holland 
Marlin Kane 


Wind 


-STAKK W'RITKRS 


Richard C Phelan 


Kenneih Rudra- 
Horoi hy Stull 
Jeremiah Ta» 
Roy Terrell 
Ju Ahern Zill 


PIKmiGRAPHY 
fit ri'Hi: taUToR; Geruld A«l<>r 
A-eclsras-f.: Hetty Dick, Dorothy Mr-r* 
'TAi'i' l■llotl>•ltlAeMRK; John G. Zinsmerman 

1 OSTHIIIl'TIVIi I'llriTiRiHAfJIf.R-:: 

Jerry I'ooke David G'M.dnnsir 

I.oiii»' llahl-W'oKi' Richard Mock 

Tnni Prirwell Hy I’eskin 

t'lil.oK Fii.v ElrlTuR: Hen Schultz 


WKITIIK ftMPoRTKRS 


Gs^‘liym*s’'H'row 

llualoM Mon. 

\ irijiniii Kritfl 




William lav 
Morten 
la-a Wniidco 


r" 

rk 


RHPtiRTKRS 
Mary Snosv 
Pliratieih Hrricamini 
.Mary Jane llodsh'S 


Ro»<- Mary .Meehem 
Hatiefte Skinner 
Jean .Stripiiaa 
David R. Tinnin 


CllNTRIHI TING KDITDRS 


Roper llaiiniater. Trnrk 

Jimmy Ji'mnil,' Holl-or 
Victor Kiiliiian, /tonlim; 
Marv Kroat Malesn, Fmxl 
Cnrh-ton Mitchell. 


John D'Reilty, Viif«rr 

Ronnie I’ruddeii. 
PAvncif 

Horaee Sutton. Tnirrl 
William y. Talla-rl, 
/•rnaia 


ASSISTANT TCI THK .MANAGING KDITtlR 
Henry J. Romney 


KDlTtiRIAI. ASSISTANTS 
Anne Dzuriia Kleanore Mlli>»nvle 

Ciiom Grienie Morton Sharnik 

Sherry K.vn 


ADMINISTRATIVK ASSISTANT 
M.surren Harria 


PHtinrcTioN 
■ MiKe: Arthur I.. Ilrawley 


<<>I-Y 1>I2<K; Reairiee 
Gtairice J. Hlmrdxuiid 
Hefty l)e Meeater 
Ittifela-rc Farrell 


-Arthur A. Goldtierier 
Lina Mainiero 
Helen Taylor 


I.AVlll'T 

■ lllKt : Alfred Zingaro 
W llliam Hernileln 
Harvey Grul 
Hrendan F. Mulvey 


.Marlin Nathan 

Catherine Smolirh 


P.S. 4i FtiRKIGN HI RKAfS 
SKwai>i>K: Karl Hurion 



llnhiil, JukiiHHOiiiarg, Htital, .Vcv Ihihi. 

Hong Knng, Mryin <T/y. I’unnma ( iiu, Rio u« 

t'KIKF itK I'riRREiii-OMtRSTS; Kminet John Huyhea 


PI'HLISHKR: H. H, S. PhilliM Jr. 
ADVKUTISING DIRKCTOKiWilliaraW. Holman 
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I.LU.KTKATED Jl 


TliP openinc of ihf Hialeah 
rare track in Miami iitwaya 
siKimla the atari nf a new rac- 
ing year (or eastern (ana. On 
puKf HX William I^e^KfO re- 
lays a first Klimpst* e>f ini>9. 


PhiitogtaiA J‘>hn <1. ^tinMcrmnn 


Next week 

SPORTS 

ILUISTIiATEP 


'v' 



► Athletes like Ireland's Ron 
Delany pose a severe thrc>at 
to (f.S. world supremacy in 
track, Tex Maule explores the 
challenite and assays the cur- 
rent ind<K>r track campaign. 


► This is the time of the has- 
ketimll fever in Ihousand.s 
of small tr>wns acriw the na- 
tion. (lerald Iliilliind visits 
Pinckneyville. 111. anil covers 
a crucial high schmil game. 


► The winter fishiiiR wason 
is upon us. .As iiart of a con- 
tinuing series. Si’oitTs iLLi'S- 
TRATUD present.s a report on 
the lK>nefish. the “white fox” 
of the salt-water shallows. 


HroKT.t IhhfSTIlATKn |iuf. 
'ishi-d weekly liy TIMK I’.- , 
540 N'o- Miehixan Ave.. ('hifiiKo 


11. 111.' This i 


I N'atid 


. Kmi 


oulilishi'd 
Mid- 


tinn. Sccund-rlau poslaKe pui 
at t'hieaito. 111. and at aodiiini 
al niailing oftlres. Subsrripliot 
US. & Canada $7.50 one yea 
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Transforms Steaks 

Sauce 

Provencalc 


GENERATIONS of Enslishmcn 
have tausiht to refuse steak 

and chops unless Sauce Proventjalc 
stood hy. (That's what u-e heard.) 

And if \ou Ix’lieve your grilled 
meats are flawless masterpieces as 
is — well, you must lead a mighty 
cloistered life. 

Sauce Provencalc l)rint;s out rare 
nuances of flavor. One hite of steak 
anointed with this hot, spicy sauce 
causes the eye to kindle. second 
hite causes the neck to arch — hut 
you get the idea. 

In Sauce Provencalc are toma- 
toes, mangoes, raisins, vinegar, 
«)ranges, spices -wc 
snore n((t to tell all. 

But htiy a hottle and 
<»pen up bright, new 
horizons of llavor. 

P. s. I hii is only one of 
over rA> rare foods, picked 
Jiom the four corners of the 
uorid. If )vur department 
stores and fine food shops 
don't carry it yet, i i rite us 
for the store nearest )oa. 

GHNhRAL FOODS 



GOLIRMHT FOODS 

UIiKc I’UiiM. .NVv. Votk 



W IIKN man-made satellites course 
through space and nuclear sub- 
marines sail under the North Pole and 
the Senators win the pennant df only- 
in the movies), it’s getting harder and 
harder these days for anything to be 
really surprising. So it was a twofold 
pleasure recently to 
learn of one thing 
which is still as de- 
lightfully surprising 
as ever — an old-fa.sh- 
ioned surprise party. 

Only moments aft- 
er Keith Mets of 
Holtville. California 
had learned of his se- 
lection as a member 
of Sports Ii.lustr.^t- 
kd’s 1958 Silver An- 
niversary .All-Ameri- 
ca, he and Mrs. Mets 
received an invitation 
to Holtville’s annual 
Rotary ladies’ night dinner. Ready as 
alway.s to join in civic celebration, 
.Mr. and Mrs. Mels arrived promptly 
on the e\-ening of December 19 at the 
Imperial County Fairgrounds' Ben 
Hulse .Auditorium. 

The hall looked less than feminine 
but more than festive. In the center 
of the stage stood a l()-foot-by-6-fool 
replica of the Silver .Anniversary goal 
posts, flanked by two huge Sports 
I i.i.rsTRATKi) covers hearing magni- 
fied likenesses of Mels 25 years ago 


and Mets today. Pennants and colors 
of the University of Arizona, where 
he won his letter, <leckerl the walls- 
Of Holtville’s 11,202 population, a 
good 10' ,' were on hand. In true Tliiis 
h Your E/'/c style, Mets was jubilantly 
greeted by his college roommate, his 
coach and a mob of 
his former teammates 
and Sigma Chi fra- 
ternity brothers. 
There were members 
of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, the 
county government, 
the Imperial Valley 
F'armers Association 
and hosts of people 
from other organij^a- 
tions with reason to 
honor the honored 
guest. 

This night, it was 
clear, did not belong 
to the ladies. Neither did that day, 
as a matter of fact, nor its morrow. 
For, by governor’s proclamation, De- 
cember 19lh was Keith Mets Day in 
Arizona: and likewise, by mayor’s 
proclamation, was the 20th in Holt- 
ville. 

Said Keith Mets, Wildcat tackle, 
class of '84, Imperial Valley rancher 
and civic leader, as he finally made 
his way through an admiring crowd. 
"This heats any day on the football 
field I’ve ever seen." 



KEITH METS rec«*ives Silver An- 
niversary goal p<isis frnm his 
old coaeh, J, K. I Pop .MeKale. 




SUBSCRIPTION RATES Canadu and I'.S PtxfTK^.innii. except Hawaii and Alaska. 1 yr. $7 -^0. 

.Kir rduioiif I'l .\laska and Hawaii, I yr. $|il mi All tiUicr -ubxniitKai*. I yr. $10 00 

SUBSCRIPTION CORRESPONDENCE S|.<iicis ILLl'SI kA 1 1- Ii. 540 N. Mainsail Ave.. CliicaKO 11 HI. 
C'lianKc »■ addrexa rcnnirra three urrk>' notice. PIcam* name inaRazine and furnish addrrw lalwl Fm’Iii 
a recent i^iiui'. or state exactly tiuw inaxaaiiie is addressed, liiilude iiostal tunc number. Cliange ie<,iii"'< 
old as well as new addless. 


COITORIAL A A0VCRTIBIN6 CORRESPONDENCE SI'llRIS ILLI'St B At l.l>, ‘I Kockefcllrr PUlZB. N V. ill. N V 


Chairman'" Al.lunle''T*'’Mm^r'e'*"*e.Xnt'''Koy*'E'''l af-iMi'" K'xecum-e'*VKx"'*Pre 
Howard Hlai k. bxecutive \'iir I'rrsident and I rrusurer. ( liarles I. Slillman; Vice Pi 
n W HrumbauKh; Vice Presidents KdRar R. It.iker, Bernard B.irnes. Clay 
<'ailsoii. .Mien (>r'<ver. .\ndrt-w Heiskell. C 1>. Ja,kMiii J Kdw.ird King, Jainr 
Paine Jr . P 1. Prentice. Weston C. Pullen Jr.-. Compiroller and Assistant becre 


siNiKTn iu.vstkatkp J« 





Jimmy JemaiVs 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Who is tllP 

greafesf putter you ever saw 
{asked at Dorado Beaeh 
Hotel)? 



FRED CORCORAN 

SrfirxdoJf, S.Y. 
Timnnimenl dirrrfur 
lull. Ciilf. 


I'v*' s<'i'n Rlibby Jnnt’s. Francis Ouiincl. 
Wulu-r Hagen. Bi-n Hogan, (icnc Sara- 
No golfer over admits he is a great 
putter. Sam Snead alway.s says, “If 1 
could only pull.” l*roV)ably ihe grealest 
puller I've ever seen in championship 
play WHS Horton Smith, who won the 
Ma.su*rs twice and over *>0 I'GA and sec- 
tional tournament.s. 



SHELLY MAYFIELD 

Jerirhft, S’.Y. 

I‘ri) at .Vrridoic 
HrcM)!,' Cfuh 


In my opinion. Johnny I’almer was ihe 
be.st of them. Kvery time the ball came 
oir his putter it rolled true, nevi-r more 
than six inches from the cup. .\nd he al- 
ways putted beyond, never short of, the 
cup. In other word.s, he always putted fiir 
enough that if the ball was on the cor- 
rect line, and it usually wa.s. it would fin- 
ish in the hole. 

eimhnuci 



...it's FRENCH STYLE ONION SOUP by CROSSE S BLACKWELL 


The husband who drags his feet past the soup display has but one thing on his 
mind: French Style Onion Soup, by Crosse & Blackwell Shopping bag and 
store fade away, as thoughts of rich beef stock, savory onions, delicate seasoning 
swim before his eyes. Quickest way to get him home is to buy a can or two. Of 
three. Crosse a Bi ackweii Co.. Baltimore, Maryland. Fine Foods Since 1706. 




mode to our specificotiom with oil 
Ihe authentic details we're famous 
for; deep pleat in bock, extra-long 
toil that stays onchored, bock collar 
button, neat new shorter collar and 
distinctive flop pocket. Fine-quality 
oxford cloth in while, blue, grey, Ian 
or bamboo; M-\6Vi sizes, 32-36 
sleeve lengths, 6.00. From our com- 
prehensive collection, Sixth Floor. 
Mail and phone orders filled. 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AFEIVUE 

New yofk • While Rlolm . SprIngReld, N. i. ■ New Haven 

Frinceton ■ Cambridge ■ Chicago • Oetralt • Beverir Hills 
Old OrO>ard al Skokie, II. 


.'il'ORT.S lU.rSTKATKO Jnnua 


iry i$, 1959 


E-Ml 



FLY NORTHINEST TO HAWAII 

You’ll never know how young you really arc until you sprint fare saves you S34. round trip. That means S34 less than 
across the beach at Waikiki. It’s the soft, delicious air; the tourist fare. To set the date, call your travel agent or 
smell of gardenias and chinaberry trees; that fresh and special 
sparkle in milady's eyes. Makes you want to climb mountains, 
dive for pearls, swing on vines. .And in Hawaii's magic isles, 
you can. Board your Northwest Orient Airlines plane today, be 
in Honolulu tomorrow morning. Our new 15-day excursion 

COAST-TO'COAST • FLORIDA • HAWAII • CANADA • ALASKA • THE ORIENT 
E-M *2 KINiMT.H IM.VMTKATKD January tt, IHt 


« NORTHWEST 

AIRLINES 


H O T B O X mill it! mil 



60 OUOt-EV 

Iliiriidii, 

I'm a! Ihr Ihimilu 
Urnrh //n// rluU 


9 " 


JAMES WEAR 
WAUKER 

Wrulhur;/, X.Y. 
Sou Ilf W'lilk'rr 
I'lip (hiniir 


.I'lrK'x. Hi- i-xcclh-d 'in ihi- KT'-'-n. 
Ill- hol<-(i an <)v«'r-IO(I-f<nii putt at Si. .Vn- 
(IrcwM ami tht-y’rc still lalkint; aixnii it. 
H«- alsci holi-ti a 40-fiMiti-r which wa> not 
a .siraiiiht putt bill over a hump, uphill 
and slightly sidchill on lh«- IXih hob- and 
last putt of the National ()|M-n ai Inter- 
luchi-n. Minn. 


I )i-viTftix Milbiirn Jr., the i;r<'uli-«:l of all 
aituiti-iir pullers, lie ho|c<i iheni when 
he had to. .Milhurn was the wihlest golf- 
er in the world, (Irivtnn all over the course 
and in the traps, but on the ureen he was 
ureal. .\n(iiher ifn-al ptitter is Diazv Dean, 
as jicciiraie with a puller as he was with 
a baseball. 




FREDERICK M. 
EATON 

Ihihtiii, \.) . 
l.o.i-Urr 


Holdi.v Locke. He won the Hritish Open 
four limes tind betit everyone here, in- 
cludinu lloKan anti Snead. With hisun-ai 
set of nerves, he mside more puli' than 
any man I ever saw. He had a fine sense 
of touch, the best lll-fo<tf-in putti-r I 
ever saw. and he’d xe< 'be Jb- anti db- 
ftKiiers, itio. 


The urealest anialeur puller I e\iT saw 
was Joe Close nf Toledo, Ohiti and Dub- 
lin. N.V. He was the only plaver I evi-r 
saw play 17 ont'-pult greens in one rountl. 
.Anti I woulil say ihai James Wear Walker 
is prt>bal>ly as ^ootl tin amaleur puMi-r. 
The treatesi of all pr<i pullers was Tetl 
Hay of Knitliind. 



ROBERT E. 
STRAWBRIOGE JR. 

I'hihidelfthiii 
lluui>riir\i l■lllllnnllll 
I ’..S'. I’lilii 


f!!i. 


ALSTON BOYER 

lloriidn Hfiirh 
ll'ili l rjrri iilirr 

llumdii. r.ii. 


The best was Holtby Jotie.s. whom I 
iisetl lo see play ul the .\lerion Crickei 
Club i>ut.side I’hilatlelphia. 1 saw a bit 
t»f ureal pullers Hen Htittan. Hymn N’el- 
si>n. Waller Hai;en. a great putter in 
the eluich, but none of them (sini{>are<l 
with Ht>l)by Jones, with his putter, Ca- 
lamity Jane. 


Vice-president of the I’iiiitig Itock Club 
in laicnst Valley. N.A'. for yejirs, the hile 
Joseph K. Davis was a superb putter. 
He wasn't a pro. but he coiilti sink the 
ball frt»m any spot on ihe green. Kverx- 
one calb-ti him The Wizard. I usj-ti to 
swear he ctimpt>untletl a secret potion 
for his big wootlen puller. 



FRED WHITMAN 

Siin Friiiirmri' 
llnil mlalr iiirrAliii 



J. RUSSELL 
FORGAN 

I 'Iliriiijii 

liirf.itiiiriil hiiiikii 


I'm slicking my neck out because, with 
my bantlicap, the guys 1 pa.ss over are 
gi>ing to cut my throat. Bui 1 can't name 
nnyi>ne but Harvie Warii. He sinks more 
l>uUs from any direction ihsin anyone 
I’ve ever seen. This aiiiliiy, with his i-ven 
temperameni. adds up li> a great gami- 
frr>m the tee to the green. 


.A man who played before you were ht)rn. 
Waller J. Travis, Why? Beeau-se he- holed 
more putts in championship play. He 
made his reputation on the greens. Travis 
didn't start to play golf until he was 
He was the first .American to win the 
British Amateur and he won it with his 
putter. 


FLY 

ROYAL 

ALOHA 

SERVICE 

TO 

HAWAII 





Fven passenger, un fverv Northwest tligbl 
to and from Hawaii, receives Rt>>al Aloha 
.Service, Sclllc back into deep reclining 
seals, all twt» abrett'l. as radar smooths 
the flight path. l-njoN the little niceties . . . 
line food. champagne . . .a fragrant floral 
lei . . . compliments of Northwest, See 
you soon? 

NORTHWEST SIRLINES 
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Functional hcauiv. 'I’he design ol the Oilmen Autonuihilc is an liar- 
monioiis expression «»l its inethaniial clluiemy. and will never hcconic 
outdated. Ii.s lines are expressive of economy ami piattlraliiy. Over 
‘.Kl inph and up to .‘11 inpg and — \ir-Oil Suspension ... creating a new 
dehnhion of loinloii. sensed cxilusivelv in Citroen. 


..in pursuit of happiness... 

...drive a Citroen! 



Citroen dc.ilcrs in this area arc: 


eoxvfmrvT 

BHinOEPORT 0(ii«r«l Motor Srrvlre 

rUTNA.M B & L Oaraite 

SOUTH NORWALK NorwaU AutO RUm 

STAMFORH Colonial Cadillac 

WATERBURY The Import Motors Inc. 

WESTPORT Westport Auto Sales 

nPLAWABE 

WILMINGTON OakJriirh Robuuon 

PLOKinV 

MIAMI .. Dwiehl Droemann's European Cars 
MAINE 

BRUNSWICK Ward * Wallate 

UPPEH FRENCHVILLE . Svivio Paradis & Son 
AUBURN Ward & Wallace ol Auburn 


VrW JERSEY 

ASBURY PARK Caralier Ine. 

IRVINGTON Aee Motors 

.VL'.-i. i." P*t'twa>‘ Motor* of Leonia 


MASS 


< ins»:T 


PoriPT Chevrolet 

. , French Imports Ine. 

.... Montaana Motors 
. James c; Bvrnes Co. 
Thompson Bulek 


CAMBRIDGE . 

PALL RIVER 

NORTH ADAMS ... 

SPKINOETFt.D .. 

WEST NEWTON ,,, 

WEST RO.XBURV .. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

nCRLIN Bernard Motor Sale* 

CONCORD Concord Bulclt Company 

PENNSVI. VANIA 

ALTOONA Keller Motor Sale* 

CHAMRERSBURG . .. Rav Lewis Motors 

Gnmn A: Cotterman 
. Greensbura Motor Co. 

A. LOUIS Siiau* 

Uptown Auto Sales 


Walter Trautman 

Spanelers Motors 

. . . Imported Cars Inc. 
>. Shannon Motor Sales 


NORTH PLAINFIELD 

TOMS RIVER 

WAYNE I 

NEW YORK 

ALBANY 

ELMIRA 

ITHACA 

JAMESTOWN 

JOHNSTOWN 

MOUNT KISCO 

NEW HYDE PARK . . . 

NEW ROCHELLE 

NEW YORK 

NEW YORK 

OLEAN 

PATCHOOUE 

POUGHKEEPSIE .... 

ROCHESTER 

SHERBURNE... Carl 

TROY 

UTICA 


. Francis Motor* 


form Schulta Imported Cars 

Cannen Ooody Motor Sales 

Emmerick Motor* 

Ripley Motor Co. 

Forelen Car* Ine. 

Klnesboro Motors 

Milano Motors 

New Hyde Park Motors 


. Continental Motor 


COCHRANTON . 
GREENSBURQ . 

ERIE 

HARRISBURG . 


Paul Siskind Pine Cars 

Ventura Inc 

rilmer Edsel Ine. 


WHITE PLAINS ... 

YONKERS 

MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE Fox Chevrolet Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

DURHAM Cenier Motors 

RHODE ISLAND 

EAST GREENWICH C- Chandler Lawrence 

Imported Car Service 

NORTH SMITHFIELO Ocor«es Garaae 

WASHINGTON. D.C L. P. Stuart Inc, 


A niiliovu'itle nelu'nik of farton-Irnined DfaUrt throrii’hout thf L’riilcrf Stales a»d 
Caiiiiild. Write for free Jload Tat Jtcjiorls and illustrated hrochure. 

CITROEN 

C .\ R .S C O R P () R T I O N 

300 l'.\ R K .W EN r E . NEW V () R K 23 . NEW YORK, ME 8-1 100 



Going to Europe this year? 

.\ car iv a ni».tl..,aml Ciirocn is llic best, with 
a car j>ricc<l for every htitJjrel.’ 

Order it here. Claim it there. 

Drive it there. Rring it. ..home! 

Or take advantage of the Direct Factor^' 
Budget IMans for Repurchase. Wriic now for 
free booklet and for early reservation to: 
Citroen Overseas Delivery Dept. S.I .j»» 


Pro Hockey 
Schedule 


jAHUAnr a* 

JANUARY JO 

rCBRUART » 

eCBRUARV 7 

YEBRUABV II 

FEBRUARY 1* 



FEBRUARY 













•innn.,. .i//ern.x.» 


Ww Ytirkat Montreal 
Hti.slon lU Toronto 
Chicago at Di-lroil* 
Montreal at Detroit 
Toronto at Chicago 
N'ew York at Boston 
Chicago at Mew York 
Detroit at Montreal 
Chicago at Montreal 
New York at Toronti> 
Detroit at Dostori* 
Montreal at Chicago 
Toronto at Boston 
Detroit at New York 
Toronto at Montreal 
New York at Detroit 
Chicago at Boston 
Boston at Montreal 
Detroit at Toronto 
Chicago at New York* 
Montreal at Detroit 
Toronto at Chicago 
New York at Boston 
Montreal at Toronto 
Bosum at New York 
New York at Detroit 
Chicago at Boston 
Montreal at Boston* 
Chicago at Toronto 
Montreal at New York 
Tiironto III Detroit 
Boston at Chicago 
New York at Chicago 
I>etroil at Monireal 
Boston at Montreal 
New York at Toronto 
Chicago ill Detroit* 
Moinrealut Ne v York 
Toronl<i at C.j eego 
Boston at D.oroii 
Montreal at T(<ronto 
Detroit at New York 
New York at Montreal 
Detroit at Toronto 
Boston at Chicago* 
Toronto at New York 
Delroil at Chicago 
Boston at Detroit 
Chicago at Toronto 
Toronto at Montreal 
Detroit at Boston 
Detroit at Montreal 
Bo.sion at Toronto 
New York ill Chicago* 
Montreal at Chicago 
Toronto at Boston 
Detroit at New York 
Montreal at Detroit 
Montreal at Toronto 
(rhicago at New York 
New York at Boston 

V<imr on TV ill t:.10 I’.M. E.S.T. 
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" Practical 
Sport 



in Comanche 5100P 

“Flying is fun . . . 
really great sport." 


1 



V>’ Man 
in Comanche 5165P 


“Flying a Piper 
on business trips 
is great transportation . .. 
fast, safe, economical. 


convenient.’* 

i 



5100P and 5165P 



Together 

You can have fun flying a 
Piper while making business 
trips. That’s why flying 
is the-most practical sport 
you can enjoy. 

Why not try it?" 

P.S. Flying’s simpler 
than ever in the great 
new Piper AutoFlite 
models for '59, with 
automatic flight control 
as standard equipment. 


FLYING FACTS. Write for Kit fascinating 
package irtduding data on all Piper planes: twin* 
engfine KpecVte; mph Comancher, easSMit'to-'ny 
Tri'Pacer; new, lowest*cost 4*place Caribbean; 
2*place Super Cul^ plus brochures on new Piper 
AutoControl, Piper "Learn on Vacation" end 
"Learn As You Travel" programs. It’s ell yours 
FREE. Just write Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 




H- 


PIPER 

Attractive Lease 

and Finance Plans Available 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 

North CariilinH and North ('arolinn 
j<>.s{)ptl Jhf Jt-ad back and /i>rth Jikc 
a hot potato but in the end it was the 
Tar Heels who held on longest to win 
T'i-Gh in overtime for first place in the 
ACC. With Governor Luther Hodges jintl 
other excited fans whooping il up, 
a driving layup by big Lee ShalTer gave 
N'ttrth Carolina the winning basket, an«l 
flarvey ShIz added two foul shots in the 
very last second. 

In the SKC, unbeaten Aufturn ha<l 
some bad momenl.s before thri*e clutch 
pop shots by Jimmy Lee sneaked the 
Tigers past .Mahama 57-55 for their 
22nd straight, while Mississippi Stale 
trounced > amlerhiti H3-65 and Missis, 
sippi H7-58. Keniacky. working easily 
against zone defenses, beat Tulane S5-68 
and Tenneswe 79-5tt. Observed Coach 
.Adolph Hupp: ".Ary team that plays the 
zone against u.s may think they have mur- 
der in mind, but actually it’s stiicide." 


THE SOUTHWEST 

In Texas, where men are supposed to be 
men and coacht'S are almo.s-t always glad 
of it, some men seemed to be acting like 
b»>y.s a.s they hanged Texas' .Marshall 
Hughes and Rice's Don Suman in efhgy. 
Hut more important SWC news was made 
by lla>l<>r and Texas Tech. Baylor's Boh 
Turner shot .SMI' out of a zone tiefense 
with his 27 points to help beat the .Mus- 
tangs 70-53 and then the Bears used a 
zone of their own to upset Kice 4fi-^5. 
Texas Tech defeated Texas 84-47 and 
t(M>k the first fall out of TlT 61-57. TCU 
was still on lop but the race tightened up 
after Texas A&M squeezed by Arkan- 
sas 63-62 and clobbered Texas 73-29. 

THE MIDWEST 

The Big Ten deck unilerwent il.s weekly 
shuthing. and this time .Michigan und 
Illinois Wound up on lop. Michigan bi-at 
down Wisron.sin 84-74 and the lllini out- 
shot l«»n 103-97, but both needed a 


PREVIEW: TV GAME OF THE WEEK 

^ialllrdlfy, Jniiintry 24, SK('-TV, S p.m. 'IC.S.T. 

CINCINNATI VS. XAVIER 


SCOI'TINC KEHORT: Cincinnati loves 
to fa.sr-break. but the Bearcal.s 
often are forced into playing other 
team’s slowdown game. Either way, 
Robertson (xrr piiye I8> is key man 
on attack. He gets help from Davis, 
a fine outside shooter, and Menden- 
hall, a quick-breaking driver. Weak- 
ness i.s lack of mobility of big men. 
Wiesenhahn and Tenwick. Team 
u.ses switching man-to-man defen.^e, 
but it occjLsitm calks for full-court 
press Davis and Mendenhall move 
up front with Robertson, and Boul- 
din and Whitaker replace big men. 


11 

John Bryant 

F 

6-3 

12 

Oscar RobetUon 

F 

6-5 

14 

Ron 0yke3 

F 

6-4 

15 

Dave Tenwick 

FC 

6-6 

21 

Bob Wiesenhahn 

F 

6-4 

22 

Ron Nall 

F 

6-4 

23 

Larry Willey 

C 

6-6 

24 

Mel Landfried 

C 

6-7 

25 

Ralph Davis 

G 

6-4 

31 

Mike Mendenhall 

G 

6-4 

34 

Carl Bouldin 

G 

6-1 

35 

Bill Whitaker 

G 

6-1 


scoUTiNt; REPORT: Xavil-r operates 
from double post with two players 
flanking pivotmen and lone.some guard 
(Stein) bringing ball upcouri, But 
Muskies, despite lack of good team 
speed, will run if they get the chance. 
Stein is fast, gotid outside shot, and 
together with Viviano, a top rehound- 
er, prox-ides one-two scoring punch, 
.Alternating big men, I’iontek, Nicolai 
and Bhillip.s, control the boards but do 
little scoring. Xavier relies on zone 
defenst* but may take cue from recent 
Cincinnati rivals and assign one man 
to play the elushc Robertson. 


21 

Rick Jannott 

G 

6-0 

22 

Bill Middendorf 

F 

6-4 

23 

Charlie Phillips 

F 

6-9 

31 

Ducky Caslelle 

G 

5-11 

32 

Al Gundrum 

G 

5-9 

33 

Jim Dentlinger 

G 

6-3 

34 

Hank Stein 

G 

6-2 

41 

Joe Viviano 

F 

6-5 

42 

£d Tepe 

f 

6-4 

43 

Rich Piontek 

F-C 

6-8 

44 

Ron Nicolai 

C 

6-8 

53 

Jim Puthotf 

F 

6-3 



NORTH CAROLINA'S Lee ShiilTer launch- 
es layup in 72 68 win over N.C. Stale. 


helping hand and got it from Iowa and 
Ohio Slate. The Hawkeyes caught Indi- 
ana by surprisi' and bumped the Hoosiers 
88 78; State ujiset Norlhwesiern 88 77. 

Kansas Stale breezed past Oklahoma 
90-45 and Missouri 75 60 to hold firm in 
the Big Eight: .Mis-souri Valley lesiifer 
t'inrinnali was given a scare by .stalling 
North Texas .Siale but pulled ahead in 
overtime to win 64 56 and then drubbed 
Drake 97 60 as Oscar Robertson .scored 
40 points; Miami of Ohio caused some 
rumbling in the .Mid-.American Confer- 
ence, edging Ohio r. 56 54 and Howling 
CJreen 70 68 to breathe heavily down the 
neck of Keni Stale; .Marciueiie outraced 
>alparuiM> 96 74 for its 11th straight. 

THE EAST 

I'rinrelon. laying it on poor t'olumhin 
75 66 and i'ornell 66 52, moved to the 
top of the Ivy League but was only a bare 
half-game ahead of Darimouih's defeml- 
ing champions. Coach Doggie Julian’s 
Indians whomped Harvard 74-56 in 
their only Ivy te.si, then found them- 
selves hard-pres.«ed to beat Manhattan 
63 61 in double overtime at Hanover, 

I’hiladelphians, who wondered how .st. 
John's could have beaten St. Joseph's 
in New York’s Holiday Festival, got a 
chance to see for themselves and were 
conx’inced after .Alan Seiden and Tony 
Jackson led the Redmen to an easy 97 72 
victory. Unbeaten St. Honaventure made 
Canisius its ninth straight victim 86 79 
but Holy Cross found Syracuse too hot 
t«) handle and lost 85-73. 

THE WEST 

If 'LA's Walt Torrence developed a fine 
case of hot hands at the right time and 
carried the Bruin-s to upset victories over 
CSC 57-53 and 65-63 and into first place 
in the wild PCC. But California, bounced 
from the lead by Stanford 56 53, came 
back to whip the Indiams 67 46 and stay- 
on the heels of UCL.A. 

St. Mary's iiUtmuscled Santa Clara 
65-54 to top the West Coa.st Conference; 
1 lah beat New Mexico 76 50 and Den- 
ver 72 56 in the Skyline Conference. 
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THE PROS 


II was the same old st<iry as thf NBA 
HHUHon approachod tho halfway mark and 
the All-Star Game in Detroit on January 
23 (NBC-TV. 10 p.m. K.S.T. . The Bos- 
ton Celtics and St. Louis Hawks were 
sprinlinK away from the opposition. No 
one ha<l yet foun<l u way to stop Bos- 
ton’s magnificent Bob Cousy, Bill Shar- 
man and Bill Russell and St. I^)uis’ Bob 
I’ettit short of kidnaping them. New 
York, Syracuse and Philadelphia were 
trailing badly in the East while Detrtiit, 
.\tinneapoli.s and Cincinnati were lagging 
far behind in the West. The rundown: 

ItoKion: .After a slow start, the Celtics 
picked up momentum when ailing Cousy 
regained hi.s health and added his magic 
touch to the ofTense. Ruswell's rebounding 
(average 23 per garnet and Sharman's 
near-perfect foul sh<H>ting, plus a strong 
Ix'tich, should keep Boston moving at top 
speed in the second half. 

New Vork: The Knicks started fast 
and were far ab<ivc their heads in the 
early week.s. But injuries to Charlie Tyra. 
\\illie Nuull.s and Ron Sobie and the 
usual pivot prol)lems brought New York 
back to the rest <if the league. 

Syracuse: Dolph Schayes 's sh((Wing 
signs of slowing down an<i Ed Cuiilin and 
Connie Dierking have been subpar, Poor 
rebounding has contributed to the Nats’ 
troubles, but they could make a run at 
the Knicks if Schayes gets his .second 
wind. 

I'hiladelphia: The Philadelphia story 
is one of injuries and illnes.H. Tom (lola 
and Guy Rodgers have been sidelined, 
and N'eil Johnston is out for the season 
with a bad knee. Paul Arizin is still one 
of the league’s great .shiH>ters and Woody 
Sauldsberry is having a good sec<jnd year, 
but they can't do it alone. 

SI. l.oui»: Owner Ben Kerner .seems to 
have found the coach he wants in Ea.sy 
Ed Macuuley. and he certainly ha.s the 
player he needs in Pettit, the league’s 
leading srt)rer. Pettit, Cliff Hagan, .Slater 
Martin. Clyde Uivellette and now Si 
Green, acijuired from Cincinnati, make 
the Hawks tough to beat. 

Deiroii: Luck of bench strength, 
GiHirge Yardley's inability to match his 
195S point splurge an<l Dick McGuire's 
reluctance to shoot have cost the Pistons 
dearly. Detroit will have to fight Minne- 
apolis for .second place. 

.Minneapolis: Rookie Elgin Baylor, 
with a 23-point average, is the be.st new- 
comer in the NB.A, and he has kept the 
Lakers afloat. Dick Garmaker's shooting 
has helped, but old dependables Vern 
•Mikkel.sen and Larry Foust have been 
depended upon for too long and are be- 
ginning to slip. 

t'inrinnali: The Royals have never 
been able to come back after losing .Mau- 
ric<‘ Stokes anil Dick Ricketts, ami the 
trailing off of Clyde lioveilelte and Si 
Grei-n didn't help. They .si‘em doomed to 
remain in the cellar. 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports informalion of the week 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASEBALL unr II l.t/RV. ieneral managff r>J 
I’hilaitrliihiii l‘hiUin, rrtigHnI In hrmnif nrnutlnnl 
gtntrni munagrt «/ .Vfir Yark Yankrrt JOHS 
Ql'ISS gtnrrnl manngrt of Sliltrauktt flrarr«. 

niHlllF. TEH- 

ItKTTS hrrnmr Itmporarg grnri'il manager of 

I- il.IfnKS'lA SCrUEME rOCriT. in i<n»iii- 
rrtru.n. r: , x.nu o uwj ^ p'XrM M 


BASKETBALL HO.sTO.V, Irailrr in 
IHrirtnn-.AT. LOflS. Ifn-ter in U 
BOWLING ntl.LY WEI.r. !(i. SI 
al llt~Slar eharaplonnhtp with . 
poinin. ol Pit^alo. /lunner-up: 




t il/i .1 


:0 XINC -.s'O.V-VV /;.4 V. l/t-rnan<l (Melon otrr 
Koaue Miirnriltn. lighi heaevreighln, Chiragn. 

nri.lF. \ll\fSrE XD. >plil ix-round .MAion 
oerr l.en MaltheM-. lighlu-righl.. fMIguynnl 
SXn.XI) V-lO/Ti. If>-r„(,n.l ^»ri«iV>n i.rrr /'«•- 
runt Pern, world ilgweighl fkiimpinn. nonlilU 
fight. Takgn. 

CURLING MOS'THF. \t. so. t orfr Pranl- 
fnrd, Onl., IMiirg Inlernaliunot ttnnrpul finnh', 

I. ikf Plaeid. S.Y. 

KIELO TRIALS — TROl'Ill.E pxinler . 

iandle.1 b\, .1. H. Silehman. I'ran- 
winner of (lenrgia FirUI Trial .-1»»n. 

FOOTBALL -College fipolhall went Ihrough week 
of romingt and gninge. Ininng them: E.XIil, 
(iL.XlK. fit. |rin» eoaeh and a/*/rfiV direelnr, f»- 
eigned. JOS H COOY, 47, Temple athletir dirretor, 
reeigned. JIM Mll.I.ER, lx. I'ardnr lint narh. 
resigned lo bemme fniirr«ifK of Pelrnil head 
maeh. PEIIHY .MOSS.. 1.’. Miami Fla. evaeKre- 
eignfd (ft hernme Florida lilale mark. FKKD 
HICE. iO, roaek, reeignetl lo brmmr 

Margaelle ateielani eoaek. 

GOLF XHT \i .AU.. P.wnno .t/.inor, ^.i., tSo.mm 
Uing Ctnehg InnrneimeHl, wilk t79 for 7t kolet. 
Pebble Rearh, Cnlil /{»nnFf»-up; llrne I.illirr 
>1R|( Jimmg Demarel, wilk iKI. 

ERStE YOSSI.EIt. .tfi.iJanJ, Tee.. $eii.fMwi Ti- 
juana .Xlejiro open o-ith t7S for 7X kalee lour- 
namenl reoird . Runner-up: John M'Xtullin, .((a- 
mtxla. Calif., wilk t7S. 

RVrniEJESSE.V. Seallle, $?.SIH) Tampa wam- 

Una'Faul!^%L\nIeriiu,^<fa*,'wilk 307*'*' ' ' 
HOCKEY MO.VTRE.AI, firel. I'kieago temnd, .Sew 
York third in .Sill, elandinge. 

HORSE RACING THRli-ASlS: ti7,dS‘) Santa 
i'alalina II., ('. n., bg half length, in 
Santa .Inila. Il'tilir Roland up. 

IX'TOPrS: tiS.HIS Hibierne S.. e bg i«» 
iengtke. in Wial»uA. K<nn» Ckurrh up, 

RIH! HICfSIl: S J i.OSlI .Sanin .Monira H . 71.. hg 
Iwo lengibe, iii l:it. Simla .tnOa. Xngel taVn. 
luela up 

SOIJ TIOS: tIS.iTS Rogal Poinriana firel diri- 
eioii ',>< f.. bn I t.^ le^glke, in II iaifaii. Krn- 

ng Ckurrh up. 

KESTrCKY PRIDE: tl9.07B Rngal Poinriama 
errand dirieion‘, fi /.. bg four Ungike. in / .-aj)!,. 
Hialnib Stm Rrmike up. 

SGUASM RACGUCTS IIESRI S.XI.AVS. ttoFlon. 
neer .^l < Wanuaf-/. Relklekrm. /’a., (S-/t, li-ll, 

SWIMMING JOllS KOSRXDS. .Xuelralia, 

dd4t-gard and PPUmrlrr frereigdt in lo 

break tieled worltl rtrnrde, ill Sgdneg. 

II. S.i KOSR.-XDS, 1 1. .Auelrahii, wumen'e /,«(>• 
gard anil I ,SiHi-melrt freeelgle in amazing I9,'f5,7 
In break lieted wnrid rerotdi. al Sgdneg 

TRACK A FIELD -JOHS THOMAS. 17, Hi(elon 
ieereilg frtehman. world indmir bigb-jiimp 
irii with leap nf *' 1 1 in .Maeearkuee'te K of 


aiim<'i(. K/plained jorkrg .Xlkineo 
been iiriiunil Ike wo'ld a rauple oi 
tuirk in Ike ji'lernorn. Xtaghe Hull' 

l/rilERT EVTRoP. Seallle - 


faces in the crowd . . . 



AXDRKI. MOl.TKRKK. 27, 
the defenrting holder 
nf Hahnenkamm .ski 
trophy, won it iiguin 
on slo()es of native .Aus- 
tria lifter Hud Werner 
of (t.S. lost footing, 
lend and title in the 
slalom finals. 


l'HI\<’BS.S IKESE. If*, 
serond in line for the 
Dutch throne, entered 
Dutch national ski- 
ing championshiiis in 
French Al|)s without 
royal stir, wound up 
second in line for the 
Dutch womens title. 


JOE CBOVIN, 52. Hull 
of Fame Boston lied 
Sox shortstop, quit joh 
us Sox gener.-il man- 
ager to take over for 
WillHarridge us Amer- 
ican lu-ugiw president, 
wa-s replaced by veter- 
an Bucky Harris. 


LAfKENCE KLI.IOTT, 
1». skittered XMO yards 
in 1:54.9 al junior 
track meet in Austra- 
lia. in so doing erased 
for the second lime n 
-Htiinding record left 
behind by his remark- 
able brother Herb. 


KOKKST Kt ASIIKVSKI, 
Iowa football coach, 
received Zup|ike Tro- 
phy for "the toughest 
team with the tough- 
c-sl schedule" at Co- 
lumbu-s (Ohioi Touch- 
down Club .All-SporU 






IIE.VKY WITTE.SBEItO. 
Yeshiva I’niversity 
wrestling coach and 
(Hympic gold medal- 
ist i'4*t'. was numetl 
coach to leail .A.Al' 
s({uad to Soviet I'nion 
thus summer in East- 
Wi-Ki return matches. 




OWEN AisHEK. British 
yuchtsmu n w hose 
Kniinf (luced hapleiis 
Sfrpire last spring, let 
it be known the next 
.America's Cup chal- 
lenge, [M-rliaps for 'Bl, 
may bring hesC two 
British boats here. 
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First choice with 
businessmen . . . 
the "Thermo -Fax” 
Copying Machine! 



No other office machine does so many jobs 
so easily., for so little ! 

Billing, addressing, communications . . . businesses throughout America 
use the “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine — in over 100 different ways — 
to speed work and cut costs. It’s completely electric. It makes dry 
copies of business papers in four seconds! Tliat’s why more businessmen 
prefer “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machines — proved by recent surveys 
made by leading bu.siness publications. Phone your dealer for a demon- 
stration, or mail the coupon now 

^y«JlNNE$OTA ]yjlNING AND ]]^A N U F AC T U R I N G COMPANY 


. . .WHtRE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 



MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY o«pi SV-lTeiSl Ptuifi. M<nn. 
I’lcase send mr details on how thr “Thermo-Fax" Copying Machine 
will help me cut costs in my business. 


COMING EVENTS 


Junuary 2S lo Januarii 29 

.Wl lim,s or, R.’t.T. 

ir I'ulot Utrrisuin • Ttirrisius ■ W/nuri rui/iVj 


Friiltitf, JtiniKinj 2,3 

BASKETBALL ' {iri'l 

• All-Sl»r EAmr. IVirc.il. 10 p m. 

■ NH<’ 


Miitmi'iiun Klorid* lluoiv 

OOLP 

Thundi'rliird Inv., Tir.,(Hni. Pulm .'Jprinjfs. Calif. 

i>hrciu>;h Jan. JTii, 

TRACK A FIELD 

S'tiior Mi'l. Aun. Chumpa.. .Mad. S<|. (lurdon. 
Now York. 


Sahirdaij, Jatmarti 21, 

BASKETBALL lri>1l<'X<-l 

• Cincinnati at XavU-r. tt p.m. (NBC'. 

Hi Auliurn. 

Mirhifim Stale at Minninota. 

• .Vfirthai't'i-rn at loaa /Hi*r T«-n ri-cional. 
Sports Noiaork. Inr.l." 

a Oklahoma at (ikUhoina State - Mid-Southwest 
niclonal. Siiorta Network, Ine.'.* 

St. Bonavenlure at St. Frani-is .Pa.i. 

SI. John’s at St. Franria tNew Yurki. 

West Virginia vs. W.wtarn Kenturky at Louis- 


BOWLING 

# Women’s Major Ix'iiKUe Row Unit. I'rin-vs. Craig. 
Coral <;al<lea. Fla., f. p.m. .NBC . 

» AU-S^t*r (5oll. Di'inaret vs. Boroa, Sc-a Island, 
(•a,, 5 p.m, in earh time zone ..ABC). 

HOCKEY 

Hosion at Toronto. 

S Chieaito-ttl Detroit, a p.m. (CBS). 

,Vew York at .MoniivaT. 


HORSE RACING 

Snn Mureos Hundieap, S2.%0<M). Santa Anna 
Calif. 

• Royal ratm llandirup, ES.^.IMH). Ilialvah Fla.. 
■ li’llt |>.m. 'NBC . 


SQUASH 

Harry Cuwl<-s Sini:li.«. Now York (also Jiin ifo). 


TABLE TENNIS 

Kaalern (liK-n. Washington. D.C. (also Jnn. ICiC 


TRACK « FIELD 

Washington Kvenmg Star Meet, Washingloo, 

I).<\ 

Chieagoland Diwn. Chicago. 


Sunday, January 25 

BASKETBALL f|MMt 
Detroit at Boston. 

MinneaiHilis at I’hiladelphia. 

New York at .Si. I^ouis. 
a .Syrarusp at Clneinnaii, 2 p.m. iNRCi. 

HORSE SHOW 

.SunnyfiHd Farm. Bi-dford Village, N.Y, 
ROLLER DERBT 

» Roller Derhy, 3:30 p.m. lABCl. 


Monday, January 26 

BASKETBALL leollcge) 

Bradley at Detroit. 

Drake at ('inrinnali. 

Kentueky at C.eorgia Terh. 
Ukiahomn City at Idaho Slate. 


Turaday, JrtHHtir.v 27 

CRiemVa"* vs. Fh'iladel|.hla. New York vs. St. 
I.rfmia at New York 
Syraeuse at Oeiruil. 

I’CA Seniora' Champ.. Dunedin. Fla. thrtiugh 


W'tdneKdtiy, January 28 

BOXING 

a (iiardello vs, Jones, middli-s. 1(1 rds.. I>iuisvil1i.. 

in p.m, ABC. 

Worri,-n‘s loll. Kour-Bail TournanM-ni. lloljy. 
wood, Fla. lihrough Feh. I i. 

Thurnday, January 29 

BASKETBALL Iproi 

Syraeuse vs, Minm-aiKilis at liouslon. 


Company. 

Address 

City , . Zone State. 


Culhbertson Bonspiel, Hastings-on-Hudsen. 
Ni*w York through Feb. I). 

GOLF 

San Diego 0|>en. $20,000, San Dii-go (through 
Feb. 1 '. 


' .S<a' local listing 



the Silver Hawk 



None other tike it in the world. 
DeUghUitl dual persor\aUty. 

Lithe, lean, yet luxurious. 
Charmingly continental with an 
American accent. Loves to 
be driven just for the fun of it. 
Obligingly practical on shopping 
trips. Seats five in the lap of 
comfort and safety. Ready response 
to the twist of a wrist. Torrents 


by STUDEBAKER 


Sporting style — 
dinner jacket dash 


of torque at the tap of a toe. Stops 
with alacrity, too: targe brakes turn 
the trick. This is the Silver Hawk, 
ft's Studebaker's wonderful way to 
make motoring a sport, ft's Studebaker's 
daring design for persons who would 
rather not run with the crowd. 


S2360 with "6”. Only S2495 with V-8. 

T'antporur-nr ■ -a tam ana ort'onj’ extras pia.niy taoeted on ‘‘•/t'y car. 



SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


INGO IS THE MAN FOR 


In boxing, times have changed. The IBC’s monopoly is over, 
and the ieading heavyweight challenger Is a handsome, 
tax-saving Swedish businessman with a very good right hand 


by MARTIN KANE 

T hrre were three men last week 
at Earls Court. London’s famous 
arena, who had a chance to fight 
Floyd Patterson for the heavyweight 
championship of the world. One was 
Brian London, holder of the Great 
Britain and Empire title, a brawl- 
er who has Bob Hope’s prominent 
chin, Sir Aubrey Smith’s prominent 


nose and the latter-day Bing Crosby’s 
prominent belly. Another was the 
challenger, Henry Cooper, who had 
stopped London in one round almost 
three years before, a fellow with a 
stately style and a sturdy jab. The 
third was Ingemar Johansson, a spec- 
tator in a dinner jacket. 

Circumstances alter cases and faces. 


Cooper, who won, came out of the 
fight so cut about the eyes that he 
probably will not be able to fight 
again until June. That had been the 
time planned for a Floyd Patterson- 
Johansson bout, which was to have 
been preceded by a I’atterson-Cooper 
fight in March, a.ssuming Cooper won, 
because Patterson, sluggish from in- 
activity, sorely needs to sharpen his 
weapons before taking on a man of 
Johansson’s ability. Now chaos pre- 
vails. Cooper must be allowed time 
to heal, and the schedule looks like 
something the Long Island Rail Road 
would improvise in a blizzard. 

London, who had been the press fa- 


eATTERED HENRY COOPER WON BLOODY BOUT FROM BRIAN LONDON BUT INJURIES HE RECEIVED UPSET JOHANSSON'S PLANS 



1959 


xoriif. was Ix-ati’n iti s:>iio of sonu* 
v«Ty int(*l!i>»om lu‘«'litiK ami huUiiiK. 
Ht‘ may tu'vcr iu* seen uKaiti, ami. 
if so. tli«‘ W(»rl(l will mu have lost a 
Mkiiii Liini. 

Johansson. wh<» had already li**at* 
«*n Coo|H’r. Iiad just In-on iiisultod 
pul)rudy by iho .surly l.nndon. who ro- 
fusfd to shake haml.s witli liim wlien 
they were introdueeci in tlie rinK be- 
f<»re the bout. .\s a result. Johans.son'8 
Swe<lish l)l()od steamed like hot but- 
tered aquavit. 'I'linm^houl tiie tiKht, 
which went 15 rounds to a bliyod- 
spultered (lecision, lie r<»i)ted for Coo- 
per. Afterwards, he is.sued a terse 
statement to the pre.s.s. 

■■l.ond<tn is a bum." he said. 

The be.st iirizefijjhter in Sweden's 
history i.s a former street paver who 
disapproves not only of Brian Lon- 
don but also of i’iea.sso and all mod- 
ern art. a hardheaded businessman 
v.ith a blontk* secretary and down- 
town suite of ollices. and a handsome. 
(limpleH-hinned youny fellow of 2d 
who looks very like tlu- Lindltert;h of 
Le Bourget Field. All this lias made 
Ingemar Johansson a Swetlish Iuto, 
the protege of businessmen who ad- 
mire hi.s <-omm«‘rcial intelligence, and 
\ ery attractive to women. He liim- 
self has a very pretty girl friend, but 
he believes that prizetiglilers sliould 
not marry. 

He is. you might say. a con.s«-rva' 
ti\e type but with built-in contra- 
dictions. This is true even in tin- ring, 
where he spars enutious.y ami stuili- 
ously until a {•ertuin moment arrives 
when he decides tliat a large, luisi- 
ne.sslike profit might be realized by 
throwing a riglu ham! al his oi>|)o- 
neiit's jaw. It was thus ilial lie made 
his future last Sejileinber ugaiii.st Kd- 
die Maehen, then allegedly the No. 1 
boy among llie challengers to Floyd 
I'atterson's title. 

The ciianee.s are that Johansson 
owns the most devastating riglit-hami 
punch of any heavyweight currently 
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•NGO IS THE MAN rnxlinnal 

practicing. Witli it, and a sometimes 
surprising left, he ha.s scored 12 
knockouts in 21 professional fights 
and has won the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of Kuropp, an honor tliat he- 
came (juite respectable during II^IS, 
when top-rated Ameri<-an heavy- 
w-eigltts fell before him and Eng- 
land’s. so to speak, finest. 

What is Ingemar Ingoi .Johansson. 
European champion and (lothenburg 
))usinp.ssman, thinking ol these days'.’ 
He is thinking that he would like to 
fight Floyd Patterson for the cham- 
pionship of the world hut he is also 
thinking that he would like to add 
to his already considerable bu.siness 
investments — he i.s an eartli-moving 
contractor — i)y buying a $1(10, (KK) 
fishing ve.ssel in Hollatul. The deal 
is now in progress. These two con- 
siderations. sport and business, are 


always in his mind and sometimes 
intermingled. 

The Patterson bout is all but cer- 
tain, de.spite legalistic dilliculiit*s 
that are being ironed out. Terms were 
iliscussed thoroughly two weeks ago 
at Gothenburg's Swedish-American- 
style Park .Avenue hotel in meetings 
between Bill Rosensohn, promoter, 
and Kdwin Ahlquist, .Johansson’s a<l- 
viser. Lawyers for both Patterson 
and Johansson were i)resent. Ttie 
talks were continuetl later in Lon- 
don before the Lutulon-rooper fight 
and in New York this week. 

These bargaining sessions Were 
brougljt about by Johansson’s de- 
feat of Kddie Machen, the erstwhile 
pretender to Patterson’.s crown, an 
achievement which Ifad suddenly 
!) 0 (ist(*d fngemar into world pr<)mi- 
nence. While •Ad,()8 l .''wedes, who had 
paicl up to $22 ringside for less than 
three minutes of joy, screanie<l in 


Gothenburg’s handsome Nya Ullevi 
outdoor stadium. Ingo knocked out 
Maclien in the first round, banging 
him to the canvas three times. Kver 
since then .Ahlquist, who promoted 
the figtil and has been Johansson’s 
adviser .since he saw a l-A-year-old 
Ingemar knock out an older and 
stronger lieavyweight in his first ama- 
teur iioul, ha.s been dickering with 
Gus D’Amalo, Patterson's manager. 
But since Cus is both a dickerer an<l 
a bickerer, negotiations have been 
shadowed over with the black me- 
grims of his war with the Interna- 
tional Boxing Cluh. whicli claims 
prior rights to Johansson and con- 
tends. in fact, tliat it owns a contract 
calling for Johansson to meet Ma- 
chen in a return match. .Ahhiuist ar- 
gues that hi- alone signed the contract 
and that he .signed it under ihe dur- 
ess of a threat by Muchen’s manager, 
Sid Flaherty, to pull out of the light 
the very day before, when 411,000 
tickets had been sold. This is pre- 
sumed to give .Ahlquist some protec- 
tion against any lawsuit the IB(' 
might bring to slop a Patterson- 
Johans.son fight. But Iasi week tlu 
lawyers, as they oast about for all 
legal wea|)oiis available, debateil thi 
point with furrowed lirows. 

.Ahlquist, a pros|)erou.s publisher 
of sporting and youth j)eriodicals as- 
well as a fight promoter, has thus 
come to ri-gard the IBG eye to i-yi 
D’Amatfi. 

"1 will not light for the IBG.” he 
said, meaning that he wouhl advise 
Johansson not to fight for the IB(\ 

If Joluinssmi never figlit.s again his 
future is as solid as the Swedish royal 
family's. The Swedes are thought to 
be phlegmatic, but their admiration 
for Ingemar is restrained only on the 
surface. Before and since the night 
tliat Ingo went bingo before Eddie 
was read.v. and in the presence of 
the young Grown Prince Garl Gustav 
at that, his bu.siness has prosjiered 
increasingly. 

Whereas American prizefighters 
customarily invest in saloons, the 
Swedisli Ingemar. noting that Goth- 
enburg has a housing shortage, 
went into the earth-moving business. 
An<L liesides, Sweilen has no saloons, 
though 1 ilid find a place where it is 
po.s.Hible to play a little lUf roulette. 
Working-class apartment houses of 
remarkable beauty and utility are 
springing up all around the city, and 
Ingemar is getting his share of this 
anti other work. 

His in vestment is high. 1 le owns two 



riit<’r[>illars at a r<»st «)f atul 

t*acli. four slearn shovols — 
one at two at .‘?;{0.()(l(( each 

and one little Slo.iMH) number - and 
two truek.s. one at ami the 

otiier at $15,000. In addition to his 
pretty secretary, lie employ.s eiylit 
husky men to drive the e()uipment 
and |)uts in four or live lemrs a day at 
llu- ollice lining; up new jobs. Allowinj; 
for minor items like otFice eijuipment 
and bu.siness machines, of which he 
seems to be fond, this adds up to busi- 
nes-s property worth more tlian a 
(piarter of a million dollars. 

■■N'alurally,” he saiil, "I dhl not 
pay cash for these thinjis. A man 
would l»e a fool to do that.” 

'I'lien. in reiuwmably ^ood Kn^lish 
whicli he has learned from Hollywood 
movie.s ami Swedish subtitles, he 
launched into an intricate e.xplaiia- 
tion of Sweden’s income-ta.x laws. It 
wa.s too mucli for the simitle mind of 
a bo.xing writer. 'I'he idea .seems to be, 


though, that Ingemar has escaped 
high taxes hy investing his prizelight- 
ing money in business and that such 
investments are w i'»‘d off the income- 
tax books at t)ie rate of 20' , a year, 
so that in live years he will owe noth- 
ing to the tax {jcople. Oh, that Joe 
Louis hatl been a Svvette. 

ARE FISHES RISKY7 

It was suggested that, although a 
former street paver might reasonably 
graduate into the contracting busi 
ne.ss, it WHS farfetched to extiecl that 
he could fiml happine.ss as a cotnnier- 
ciul fisherman ami that his propo.secl 
humlred-thousand-dollarlishing-lxiat 
purchase might be a risky venture. It 
turned out that this shrewd llioughl 
had cro.ssed Ingo's mind long hehire. 
His knowledge of fishing is confineii 
to tly-casting excursions to north- 
ern Sweden and Lapland for trout 
and salmon and l») the fact that the 
Swedes eat an enormous lot of fish, 


el.se wh.v would they jiroduci- all that 
smorgasbord? 

"But.” he .said. "I have just iieen 
talking to the .ship broki'r. It i.s not 
so good to buy a fishing bout alone. 
U is best to liave a man on the boat 
who had a part in the Imal. So I have 
a relation — how will you say it. lie is 
married to my mother's .sister? — who 
had his own boat and sold it. He will 
hold a J.*)' , intere.st and so will want 
t«> catch flsli. Five humlreri thousand 
kronor is a lot of money in Swcflen, 
but if you buy a fisliing boat, after 20 
years it is still there and a little bit 
more bei-uu.se of tin- way prices go up. 
So my lioal will alwa.vs be worth what 
I pay for it ami I will sell fish.” 

Johansson loves fast cars and owns 
acreamy-skinnefi white Thunderbird, 
but he is about to <lispo.se of this 
sweetheart for business reasons. He 
has made a ileal with the manufac- 
t urers of the Swedish \'olv(> to endorse 
e<wl,'‘ufd 
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INGO IS THE MAN (*orir/nHf</ 

their product. Hereafter he will be 
seen only in a Volvo, which is not too 
bad a fate at that. 

.\t present Ingemar lives in the 
suburbs in a very modest two-story 
house of seven rooms, which are so 
tiny they couhl proliably be con- 
tained in the American five-room 
equivalent. It is the liome of his fa- 
ther. a manual laborer for the city of 
Gothenburg, whi) is also, technically, 
Ingemar's manager, thus keeping the 
money in the famil.v. His brother 
Kolf. a 'J^-year-i)!!! amateur middle- 
weight who sometimes boxes exliibi- 
tions with Ingemar, lives there, loo, 
a.s do his mother, older brother Henry 
and a sister. There is a l»aby grand 
piano in the living room for t!ie spe- 
cial benefit of Ingemar’s 8-year-old 
(laughter, Jean, who lives nearby 
with her divorced mother. 

The house, situated on a small 
plot with apple trees in the front 
yard, is furnished to Ingemar’s taste 
with the profits of prizefighting. 
Living-room sofa and chairs are over- 
stuffed velour in tones of burnt 
orange and red but the kitchen is a 
sparkling place, what an American 
would think of as Swedish modern, 
with white procelain and blond woods 
everywhere. The kitchen also con- 
tains a loudspeaker connected to a 
transmitter in Ingemar’s bedroom. 
It was a whim of Ingemar that he 
could thus call down from his bed- 
room whenever he felt like a snack. 
His mother has not responded to the 
idea, though it is clearly efficient. 

“She does not think well of it,” 
Ingemar said a little sadly. "She does 
not like the new ways.” 


On one wall of the living room 
there are five paintings, four small 
and one about three feet high. He 
bought them after one of the fights he 
has had in England. Aging brown 
varnish has obscured the large paint- 
ing, but the others are bright sea- 
scapes and pastorals in oil. their pre- 
dominant colors blue and yellow, very 
suggestive of tlie Swedish flag and 
of the bright skies and grain of Swe- 
den which inspired the flag’s colors. 
Johansson regards the paintings fond- 
ly. "I do not care for modern paint- 
ing,” he says. .\.s a tly-tisherman and 
art critie he thinks of I’icasso as lie 
think.s of codfish. 

On another wall there is a realistic 
wood carving of a Laplander's head, 
which Ingemar admires because, lie 
said, "You can see from his lip that 
he uses snuff and that is why I 
bouglit it.” 

.A friend of Ingemar insists that he 
has a ta.ste for modern Swedish and 
Finnish poetry, hut if you ask Inge- 
mar to confirm tliis his response is 
the cold stare of a man who feels his 
private life is being invaded. 

"When I was young.” he admitted 
finall.t', "I wrote poetrj-. .My father 
and mother liked it hut it was no 
good.” He shrugged. 

Unless a fight is scheduled he does 
only light training to keep in shape. 
On an average day he will be up at 
8 o'clock, which is just aliout .sunrise 
now in this part of Sweden, and will 
run steadily for aliout an hour. Break- 
fast is a cup of coffee. He does not 
actually eat until one p.m., when he 
tackles a steak or some chops. He 
spends mornings and afternoons at 
Ids office "or outside with the ma- 
chines, talking with the guys who 



run them if they are having some 
trouble.” .About 5 o’clock he goes to 
the gym for a brief workout, punch- 
ing the light and heavy bags, skip- 
ping rope but doing no boxing. Then 
he may have dinner and take in a 
movie or go dancing with his girl 
friend, the pretty, chestnut-haired 
Birgit Limdgren, 22, who does not 
seem to mind at ail her boy friend’s 
views on the incompatibility of mar- 
riage and prizefighting. 

He is building a new house, which 
should be ready in the spring, and 
it has luH-ti assumed that he would 
then marry Birgit, whom he refers 
to as his fiancee. But Ingemar say.s 
he ha-s no definite plans about that. 

"I do not believe boxers should 
marry," lie said. "It is hard for a girl 
when her husband is away so much. 
She lias to lie very understanding. 
'I'liey want he should be home but 
I have many exhibitions, so .she 
would be alone most of the year and 
that’s no good." 

The new house is American ranch 
style, quite a new thought for Sweden. 

"The Swedes will have to gel used 
to it,” Ingemar said. 

He ha.s been too bus)- to improi e 
his Jfi-hatulicap golf game, but he 
has found time to learn to fly and 
hopes someday to own a small plane, 
.something to take him (quickly to the 
good fishing sjiots of Scandinavia. 

“Business has been good this year, 
and I have been active,” he says. 
"Many big things they have to start 
this year, so I think it will be good, 
too.” 

Ingo has his future figured out 
pretty well. There is an adding ma- 
chine on his bedroom dresser. It has 
a used look. end 


• lOEBURNS HE WORKED AS STREET PAVER 
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The Brand-New '59 Mercury 

AMERICA'S LIVELIEST 


. . . for the average income and 
above-average taste. Beautiful, 
brilliant, economical! The '59 
car with spacious comfort for 6 
passengers, not just 4. 


In Lhis nin‘ car you pet cvcr\ thing you'll fiml in the most 
c^^H■n^i\c cars. c\<-c|>t liigli jiricc. 

For example. Mcri iiry ofh-rs f’.vc/ns/te suling a dis- 

tinction otiK the id-llii'-t cars enjoy. Mercury is tlie only 
car in its cla-' that does mil use a ilrcssed-up Imily shared hy 
a low-price car. So. Mercury is rootni<T, more luxuriou.s. 

In performance, loo. Mercury oilers you the finest hut 

at a saving. There ar<‘ d new Marauder V-8 engines with 
up to 3 l.j liorsepower custom-lailoreil for each model. 
The hig special is flie ga<-saving Monterey \'-H engine which 
squeezes more mileage out of every drop ol gasoline. 



1959 Mercury Monictair 4 coor Harfliop Cruiser Color: Twilight Turquoise 


LUXURY CAR 

Atvl tlicTP is so much more that's now in Amorira's 
livcliot luxury oar. 

A iio\s frotil .-Us|)<Mi>iim .sy.sloin li-ts vtni pliilo. not rlive, 
wlion )ou mako a »uil<i« ii slop. A now sk)\io\s iiulshiohl 

curves up into llu* roof lots you soo luoli-riilin*' tralVic 

liglUs. .'xafoly-Swoop wiinlsbioltl \sipors oNi-rlap, oloar a 
42 % lariror ar<-a, inoluiliii}; tho rfiUor of llu* \\ indshiold. 

W o invito you to slop in and sco tlio 2()tl» Anniversary 

Mercury in person, (ionipare it with any oar even the 

most oxponsivo. I.et \our ih'alor lot tho ’.">9 Morour\ _ 
show you wlial new really moans . . . and liow little it costs! 


20’" ANNIVERSARY 

'59 MERCURY 

BUILT TO LEAD_BUILT TO LAST 



LIVELY_GREAT NEW 
KIND OF PERFORM' 
ANCE. Nol ju>l hidi 
liorsopowor _althoii"li 
\IiToiirs offers as itiuc-li 
a' k) hut a new kind 
of rospoMso: i]iiiet. ohe- 
(lient, effortlo's. New 
eHioieiirv, too 
linesl rninhination of 
fM'rforni.ini’o iin<l ;{aso- 
till'’ I'orniociiv. 



LUXURIOUS_GREAT NEW KIND OF COMFORT. 6 inrlies 
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WHAT PRICE 
GLORY 
FOR OSCAR? 

At the summit of a fame he has achieved so 
eariy, Cincinnati’s brilliant Oscar Robertson 
finds himself unable to relax and enjoy it 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


C incinnatians raise their eyes 
with special pride and pleasure 
these days to the group of hills over- 
looking the city where sits their fine 
municipal university. For there, en- 
throned over city, campus and the 
national collegiate basketball scene, 
is the supple sienna-skinned young 
athlete on the opposite page. He is 
Oscar Robertson, easily the best all- 
round player in college today, though 
must appreciated for the single skill 
lie here demonstrates — a scoring 
touch that is at once as delicate and 
precise as the thrust of a surgeon. It 
is the bright miracle of sport that the 
hearts of a whole city— occasionally, 
a nation— can be lifted and quickened 
by the accomplishments of such a 
gifted youngster in a simple game. 

Robertson is fi feet 4 ' 2 inches tall 
and weighs 195 pounds. This is not an 
unusual pairing of physical factors, 

I'huUigraph by John (S. Zhnmermnti 

iNTCNT ON FRee THROW wliich has just 
rolled off his fingertips, Robertson for- 
gets his social and scholastic problems. 


but in him they are so superbly blend- 
ed and proportioned, and are driven 
by such a fission-fast nervous system, 
that he achieves the graceful, swift 
appearance of a large and lithe cat. 
In the flat, he appears to flow over 
the hardwood court, hunched protec- 
tively over the dribbled ball; in the 
air, he hangs, magically, for long mo- 
ments while he decides whether to 
shout or pass: in one spot, he is yet in 
motion, feinting with hands, faking 
with head, weaving on a pivot. These 
skills brought him unanimous All- 
.America selection as a sophomore last 
season, after he had won the national 
scoring title with an average of :I5.1 
points per game and a total of 984, 
both records for a collegian in his first 
year of competition. Along the way, 
he also set new marks for NCAA 
tournament play, the Missouri Valley 
Conference, the state of Ohio and for 
Madison Square Garden, where he 
scored more points in one game than 
any player, amateur or professional, 
before him. Least noticed but prob- 
ably most important of all is the fact 


that he led his own Cincinnati team 
not only in scoring but in rebounding 
and assists as well, a combination 
which reflects his incalculable value 
as a team player. 

In the wake of these achievements, 
an unprecedented tidal wave of pub- 
licity has engulfed him: an endless 
stream of pre.ss, radio and television 
interviewers: magazine and newsreel 
cameramen ; bids for personal appear- 
ances: award presentations; to say 
nothing of the pres.sing crowds who 
simply want to meet him, shake his 
hand and get his autograph. He has 
been serialized, eulogized, taped, tel- 
evised, photographed, hiographed 
and recorded. Not a day goes by with- 
out at least one interviewer trying to 
catch him in his one free hour between 
clas-ses and team practice, or meeting 
him at an airport en route to a game, 
or phoning to request such a session. 
And the remarkable thing is that, in 
all the reams of copy, so little of 
Oscar Robertson ha.s emerged other 
than his ability as an athlete. 

One rea.s(>n for this is Robertson 
himself. Normally diffident and non- 
committal. he is often completely un- 
respfinsive. Local Cincinnati news- 
men have long since resigned them- 
selves, for e.xample, to the typical 
Robertson comment after a game: 
“Well, we won; they lost.” (It is 
worth noting that, because he is 
naturally warm and friendly and de- 
livers such answers with an engaging 
smile and a shrug, his lack of respon- 
siveness has not cost him any friends 
among the press.) 

One Cincinnati reporter, Ivee Allen 
of the Kuijuirer, took another tack, 
followed the trail back to Robertson’s 
home in Indianapolis and from there 
to the family’s origins in Tennessee. 
He discovered that (Oscar’s forebears 
had been slaves and that his great- 
grandfather, before his death at the 
age of 1 Ifi, was considered the oldest 
living American. Another reporter, 
Milton Gross of the S'eir Vort Paul, 
won Rol)ertson’s confidence (and, 
eventually, his friendship) by taking 
him to meetings with Roy Campa- 
nella and Sugar Ray Robinson, and 
had Robertson tell him that he’d 
once been a tough little slum kid who 
had to be tossed off his high school 
junior varsity team before he learned 
to behave. 

eontivutfl 
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ROBERTSON AND HIS MOTHER POSE WITH HIS TROPHIES IN INDIANAPOLIS HOME 


In those two items lie the keys to 
Robertson’s personality and his fu- 
ture actions. He is highly sensitive to 
the problems he faces daily as a Ne- 
gro, and he is wholly dedicated to 
becoming a professional athlete and 
making a lot of money at it. As noted, 
these facts have been largely unex- 
plored, likely because they lead re- 
lentlessly to the conclusion that Rob- 
ertson is not happy at Cincinnati and 
wonders whether he soon will have 
any reason for staying there. A guest 
reporter on campus, well treated by 
Basketball Coach George Smith and 
Tublic Relations Man 'I’om Kicher, 
both hospitable men and devoted to 
their athletes, is reluctant to come 
away with a story which will 
cause distress to such hosts — indeed, 
to all of Robertson-worshiping Cin- 
cinnati. But the fact.s are inescapable. 

In his Coke-bottle-cluttered dor- 
mitory room the other day, Robert- 
son tried to explain this. As he spoke 
— haltingly, one careful word at a 
time— he tossed, bounced and lin- 
gered the basketball he always keeps 
in the room. It wasn’t, he said, the 
mere fact that on certain trips with 
the team he was obliged to take seg- 
regated quarters, or that, "Hell, 
there's a cafe and a movie house just 
a few steps off campus where I'm not 
welcome,” or the abuse he takes from 
spectators on certain road games. It 
was that ami more, which he summed 
up as, "There’s no real social life for 
me here. . . .” 

Robertson does not believe that 
he'd be belter off elsewhere, and he 
does not care to fix the blame. "I’m 
no cru.sader. . . . It's a crazy world, 
but I can’t like it.” He is the .shining 
star of a team of basketball players, 
among whom he cannot forget he is 
not an equal, though he will not be 
(luoted in the words with which he 
expresses his true feelings. 

Would he be happier playing with 
the all-Xegro Globetrotters? The an- 
swer is obvious. “Sure, I'd like to 
play with them. When they come to 
town I go down ami sit on the bench, 
and when I come back afterward peo- 
ple say. 'Hey, we hoar you’ve .signed 
to play with the Trotters.’ Well, it’s 
not true. 1 haven’t even talked to 
anyone about it. But they're a swell 
bunch, they get to travel all over the 
world, they put on a good show, have 
a good time together . . . ami make 
money. Sure, they don’t play real 
basketball. They’re putting on a show- 


ami they know it— man. you can’t 
be serious all the time — and they're 
enjoying themselves.” 

Watching Robertson’s animated 
face as he says this, it is difficult to 
doubt that he will one day choose to 
do the same as Wilt Chamberlain did 
last year— leave school for a year of 
fun and companionship icven more 
than for Globetrotter cash) before 
joining the pro basketball league. 

The likelihood is increased when 
it becomes clear that he has lost in- 
terest completely in his .studies. "Sta- 
tistics, theories of economics,” he 
says, with a wave at the books on his 
desk. "I can’t work at that stuff. 
It bores me.” He was, it should be 
noted, an excellent student in high 
school, a fair student last year ami 
is a poor student this year. The de- 
cline is the direct result of his grow- 
ing and now firm conviction that his 
future .spells out basketball, and noth- 
ing el.se. 

Finally, it is abundantly clear, 
though he will not be quoted on this, 
either, that he has learned every- 
thing he can as a college player and 
has already achieved even more fame 
than he could have hoped for in order 
to enhance his value as a professionkl. 
This last, he will admit, was the real 
reason why he chase Cincinnati 


over the 7.')-odd schools that bid for 
him. Though many other rea.sons 
have been offered, Robertson says. "I 
did want a college close to home. But 
I also wanted to play with a team 
that played in New York and Phila- 
delphia and some of those other big 
places in the Kast. That's where you 
get the prestige." And Cincinnati reg- 
ularly play's such teams as NYU, 
Temple, Seton Hall, La Salle and St. 
Joseph’s. 

Robertson was, of course, right in 
suspecting that nationwide publicity 
W ould be his reward for a good per- 
formance in Ma<lison Square Garden. 
On hi.s first visit there, last year, he 
scored a record .515 points against Se- 
ton Hall. And though he was deliber- 
ately fed the ball by his teammates 
in the closing minutes of the game, 
he dazzleil the assembled eastern and 
wire-service writers presen I w ith e very- 
shot and move in the book, and he’s 
been in the heaviest headlines, coa.st 
to coast, ever .since. 

There is, Robertson apparently 
fecl.s, no room further up for him in 
his present situation. There is only a 
way out. 

If he takes it, much of the glory 
that is Cincinnati’s today will turn to 
ashes. But it is ashes in Oscar Robert- 
son's mouth already. 
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West, by God, Virginia 

TT^HILE Elgin Baylor, their best 
’’ player, sat on the bench in his 
street clothes, the Minneapolis Lak- 
ers lost to the Cincinnati Royals 
95-91 in Charleston, W.Va. last week. 

A few weeks before, Baylor and two 
other Negro players had been denied 
rooms at a Charlotte, N.C. hotel 
where the Lakers had planned to stay. 
"You fellows can stay here,” Baylor 
heard the room clerk tell a white team- 
mate, "but the colored boys have to 
go somewhere else. This is a nice, high- 
class hotel.” 

“Bob Short [the Lakers' owner) as- 
sured me that this wouldn’t happen 
again," Baylor says. “I told him that 
if it did, I just wouldn’t play.” In 
Charleston it did happen again, so 
Baylor sat the game out and he said 
he w'ould do it again, even if it cost 
him an entire year's salary. 

"I still can’t figure out what Elgin’s 
so excited about.” Short claimed. 
“We had reservations at the hotel 
and there was a slip-up of some kind. 
We had no indication anything like 
this was going to happen. He should 
have played. I think it would have 
been better for him to show he could 
rise abov'e the situation. If Elgin had 
played, we would have won. Look at 
the score.” 

We have, and we think Baylor 
played his finest game by sitting firm- 
ly on the bench. We think he won 
something there, and that rising above 
a situation is often just another way 
of avoiding it. It would have been 
easy for him to show Charleston that 
he is a superior basketball player. 
But it was a more important and diffi- 
cult job to accept the responsibility 
of eminence and to show Charles- 
ton. and remind all of us, that he 
is an average American— proud, un- 
common, high-class. 


After Musical Jack 

W HENEVER reporters asked Theo- 
dore Francis Atkinson, 42, if he 
could recall the name of the first win- 
ner he ever rode, a distant smile would 
cross his face and he'd say, “Yes, sir. 
No jockey alive ever forgets that first 
one. Mine was named Musical Jack. 
May 18, 1938. Beulah Park, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.” The other afternoon, as 


he wiggled into a set of purple silks 
and popped a gold cap on his head, 
Ted Atkinson had very little idea 
that he was about to ride his last one. 
Vet’s Boy. January 10, 19.59. Tropi- 
cal Park, Coral Gables, Florida. 

He left the jockeys’ room and went 
to the tiny paddock, slapping his whip 
against his right leg as he walked. 
Statistically, Ted Atkinson was going 
rontinuM 


“Forced to gcU—arailable for Ihc JirgI time.” 
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to join a post parade for the 23,660th 
time. The start was no different from 
any other. He ran his left hand up 
along the back of his head to make 
sure his cap was on firmly and pulled 
his riding goggles down over his eyes. 
The field of nine broke, and he rated 
his mount third, three lengths off 
the leader. At the head of the stretch 
he was second and by the middle of 
it he was leading. But Vet’s Boy was 
tiring badly. To his right Atkinson 
could see a horse striking at his lead, 
pulling right alongside. He whipped 
furiously and the two horses went 
under the wire together. Ted Atkin- 
son and Vet’s Boy were the winners 
— by a nose. 

Statistically, it was winner number 
3,795 for a fellow who had once been 
a laborer in the casserole division of 
the Corning (N.Y.) Glass works. He 
went out for one more race and fin- 
ished eighth, but when he reached up 
to get his .saddle and cloth he felt an 
immense pain in his sacroiliac. As he 
said later, he “betrayed the pain 
Iconcealed it from the fans| by the 
way in which I walked.” Later he 
made a statement; “The people in 
racing, the owners, trainers and bet- 
tors, deserve nothing but the best. 

They Said It 


. . . It's no use going on feeling like I 
do. . . . There's no sense riding down- 
hill to nowhere.” 

Ted Atkinson has gained much 
respect around the race tracks be- 
cause he rode horses like Tom Fool, 
Capot, One Hitter and Hall of Fame, 
and because he won over $17 million 
in purses. But what made him en- 
tirely different from every other jock- 
ey was a gay erudition which he ex- 
posed only when he thought racing 
needed it. A few years ago, for in- 
stance, Rex Ellsworth, owner of 
Swaps, called his horse “nothing but 
a dumb animal.” Atkinson, not too 
much later, was approached in the 
paddock at Belmont and asked for 
comment. “I never rode Swaps.” he 
said, “but I’m sure he’s a little bit 
more intelligent than his owner gives 
him credit for being. Mr. Ellsworth 
thinks horses arc dumb. Perhaps I’m 
inclined to be a bit sentimental, but 
I don’t agree. True. I don’t suppose 
that Swaps can build a Univac, but 
I don’t imagine that Mr. Ellsworth 
can either.” 

When he announced his retirement 
the other day Atkinson said, "It isn’t 
easy to say goodb 5 ' to what has been 
my life for more than two decades. 


After all. I’ve lived out of a trunk 
for 21 years. I do hope there is still a 
place for me in racing.” 

Speaking for an awful lot of people, 
Theodore, just name the one you’d 
like. 

Sotig of the Open Road 

rpn THE harmless pastime of de- 
vising new words for old songs, no 
one brings more skill or less logic than 
the characters in the comic strip Pnijo. 
A day or so before Christmas they 
were gathered around what may have 
been a Yule log but was probably just 



a swamp log, joyfully redoing the 
Christmas carols to the accomoani- 
ment of a concertina, a mandolin and 
a bass drum: 

Deck us all with Boston Charlie, 
Walla Walla. Wash., an’ 
Kalamazoo! 

And thus they may have offered 
inspiration to a man on a bar stool in 
Los Angeles, who was observed there 
just the other evening, muttering and 
humming as he made notes on a small 
piece of paper. Finally he straight- 
ened up. cleared his throat and, read- 
ing from his scrap of paper, began to 
sing. The tune was Adeule Fidelea, 
but the words went like this: 

Porsche Volkswagen 

Jaguar Sunbeam Talbot 

Ferrari, Ferrari, Triumph MG! 

.Alfa-Romeo, Frazer-Mash 
Lambretta, 

O Ghia Aston Martin. 

0 Peugeot Aston Martin, 

0 Daimler Aston Martin, 
Mercedes Benz! 

If you’ll sing it out heartily, pro- 
nouncing all the words right, you’ll 
find that the new lyrics fit the old 
tune perfectly and make an excellent 
drinking song, especially useful for 


THE BOLSHEVIKS, u'lio arrived at the Harrard-Russia hockey match attired 
in black coats, black toppers and black beards to cheer the Russians wildly 
land later admit through their beards to being Boston I'nircrsitij students): "HV 
weren’t so much rooting /or the Russians as wc were rooting against Harrard." 

PERRY JONES, rc-elecied Davis Cup captain, Hexing a bit of major-tennis 
power muscle for the cause of open tennis: “The International Lawn Tennis 
Federation flatly rejected such a proposal Iasi year, but if the I'.S. and Australia 
could agree on a position, the federation could change its mind." 

PAULINE L. DAVIS, Assemblywoman in California, on becoming the first lady 
chairman oftheCommitIce on Fish and (lame: “Many women hunt and fish and, 
besides, all of the men first hare to gel permission from their wives.” 

NEO IRISH, president of the Sew York Knickerbockers, eying the ruughhouse on 
courts; “The surest way to kill the pro game of basketball is to tolerate the kind 
of rough, overly aggressive type of game they arc playing today." 

FATHER PEDRO SCHAFFNER, of the Franciscon monastery in AnApolis, 
Brazil, in a letter to the Armed Forces Radio Service: “Last night because of the 
Giant-Coli playoff our evening Mass did not begin exactly at the scheduled hour, 
and that is somelhing that never happened before." 
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that tim*' o( evc?!iitig «hen the spirit 
matters more than the sense. 

We have no proof that the compos- 
er got his inspiration from Pf>go. But 
it is nice to think that he did, and 
tliat it took him from Christmas Kve 
to the second week of January — or 
somewhat more than 10 nights in a 
barroom — to make his words come out 
right. 

Have Team, Will Matriculate 

Ts HIS first year at the University 
^ of Houston. Swimming Coach I’hil 
Hansel, having nothing much to 
work with, scored a season's meet rec- 
ord of only one win against five de- 
feats. This year, having spent the 
summer collecting a squad of higli 
school and junior oollege All-Ameri- 
cas. including pretty Carin Cone iSI, 
Dec. '2'1\, holder with Britain’s Judy 
(irinham of the Olympic lOO-meter 
backstroke record, Coach Hansel 
hoped for better things. But the fates, 
or maybe just simple economics, were 
against him. 

The university to which Hansel 
hrouglif all this aquatic wealth just 
couldn't afford it. Thanks largely to 
the generosity isome $2.5 million in 
various gifts) of the late oil million- 
aire H. II. Cullen, the once minor 
University of Houston ha.s grown too 
big for its boots, or rather its swim- 
ming pool. Boasting an enrollment 
grown from 8,892 a decade ago to 
1:1.700 today. Houston is now second 
in size in the state to the University 
of Texas ;1 7.000 >. Rut the costs of 



mass higher education keep increas- 
ing faster than income or new dona- 
tions. And, since Houston is not yet a 
member of the big-time Southwestern 
Conference, its football gate receipts 
: against such out-of-state rivals as 
Tulsa and Wichita i have not been 
enough to keep Houston's athletic 
budget out of the red. 

Swimming Coach Hansel and the 
15 tank stars hi.s hopes were pinned 



".Vfjvr nihul how iir tjol up here. Jiial ;/<7 ns tlotrn.” 


on found themselves caught in the 
very first shift of the aca<lemic hell 
buckle, along with the track, tennis 
and golf teams. “It's unfortunate." 
said Hansel, "that the football coach 
has to l)e shackled with the rest of us, 
that we have to live off him so to 
speak, but that’s the way it is. here 
and everywhere." 

Meanwhile, what to do about 15 
fine swimmers with no prospects of 
swimming'.’ “Some of the boys,” says 
Hansel, "have had individual offers 
from other colleges, but the boys 
think lliey should slick together an<l 
so do I. If I slay in Houston the 
girls will stay with me |there are few 
girls' college swimming teams], hut if 
I go the girls will go with me.” In the 
face of this unanimity Hansel is now 
desperatelj’ seeking some college 
which will lake on himself and his 
entire team of boys and girls alike 
before the start of the new .semester 
in February. "The swimmers." he 
says by way of sales talk, “would 
like to .stay together, and all the 
kids believe we have the makings of 


a terrific team. Kven colleges not in- 
tere.sted in five girl swimmers as such 
might be interested in five girls who 
are nationally prominent and would 
bring attention and credit to any 
institution." 

Time's awasting, athletic directors 
of America! Fill nut the coupon now 
and get yourself a swimming team. 
If you don't, says the hand.some and 
eager young mentor who was just last 
month elect etl president of the Amer- 
ican Swimming Coaches’ Association, 
"All that's left is to drown the swim- 
ming c<»a<-h in effigy." 

Have Siadiuiu, Will Name It 

S oMK 5tl0 miles northwest of the 
University of Houston, with its 
straitene*! athletic budget i.scc 
(ihon 1 , sits little West Texas State 
College i enrollment : 2,145 1 near Am- 
arillo. WTSC has undertaken the 
construction of a $700,0(10 footliafl 
stadium to replace the rickety wood- 
en benches on the scruffed-up lawn 
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of its campus. And no just-another 
stadium either, mind you. When com- 
pleted this fall, it wiil ha%'e stream- 
lined room for 20,000 patrons (later 
expandable for 30,000 more), 5,000 
cars and any big-time team caring to 
drop by. To stimulate the trade of 
stay-at-home types, many of the seats 
will be fitted with chair backs and 
electrical outlets. The outlets, says 
the college, should accommodate all 
those who wish to keep warm, make 
hot chocolate, shave or follow their 
favorite Western on television. 

For whom will they name this 
splendid facility? For a contribution 
of S50,000, says Athletic Director 
Frank Kimbrough, they might very 
well name it for you. 

Next Time 

TTntil we broke it, the world’s rec- 
^ ord for staying aloft in a manned 
balloon wa-s 84 hours,” said Arnold 
Eiloart the other day. “But we, in the 
World, remained in the air for 
94*2 hours and traveled 1,200 miles 
across the Atlantic.” .\fter that, of 
course, the Small ll'or/d was forced 
down at sea. But its gondola, which 
wa.s oddlj’ boat-shaped, wallowed on 
across the Atlantic with the help of a 
simple sail and a rudder, and brought 
its adventurous crew of four to safety 
and fame in Barbados. iThe four: 
Arnold Eiloart and his son Tim : Colin 
Mudie and his wife Rosemary.) 

The strangest comment on this 
remarkable achievement come.s from 
the Small U’orld crew themselves. 
“After all,” they agreed modestly, 
surrounded by admirers in New 
York’s Victoria Hotel, “we did fail.” 

For their aim was not just to come 
through the adventure alive: it was 
to cross the Atlantic in a balloon. To 
do so they needed, on their first at- 
tempt, to stay in the air more than 
twice as long as any balloonists had 
ever stayed up before. The odd thing 
is, they thought they could do it; and 
now, having failed, they are con- 
vinced that it can be done. 

The great problem of balloonists, 
like that of oldtime motorists, is run- 
ning out of gas. If a rising air current 
takes you high enough, you must 
allow some gas to escape from your 


balloon. If you don’t, the expanding 
gas will burst its bag, and you, the 
balloonist, will become merely a fall- 
ing object. After encountering a cer- 
tain number of upcurrents and losing 
some gas in each of them, a balloon 
can no longer remain airborne. 

But Eiloart and his crew had a 
plan: when atmospheric conditions 
caused the Small World to rise, they 
would drop a line over the side of the 
gondola and haul water up from the 
sea in a canvas bag. The added weight 
of the water would make the balloon 
less buoyant and keep it from rising 
to a dangerous height. Thus the Small 
World would add and lose water 
across the Atlantic and keep its loss 
of gas to a bare minimum, 

In practice, however, there were 
problems. The water bag sometimes 
tossed about on the waves and re- 
fused to fill. If the balloon hit a really 
good updraft the ocean dropped away 
from beneath it with dismaying 
speed, so that the distance for hauling 
up water increased rapidly as the 
need for acquiring it grew more ur- 
gent. The lifting device was a pulley 
operated by four sets of bicycle ped- 
als, but if the line tangled a.s it 
dropped a thousand feet to the .sea — 
and it often did — no amount of ped- 
aling would draw it in. By the time 
the citizens of the Small U'orW had 
solved all these problems they had 
sacrificed a good deal of ga.s to inex- 
perience. and when a really terrifying 
thunderstorm threatened to carry 



Colei Comfort 

He gulfs on coldest days. I’ve heard. 
Alone, with his dog Rover. 

For now that water hole, the third, ’ 
Thank God, is frozen over! 

—Richard Armocr 


them up to 20,000 feet, they were 
forced to sacrifice even more and 
come down on the sea. 

"Another time,” says Mudie, “we 
would be better prepared for a storm, 
and able to cope with it. For 36 hours 
before we were forced down our water 
lift had worked perfectly and we had 
lust no gas at all.” 

Will there be a next time? "We 
have decided to think about it seri- 
ously,” says Mudie. And that answer, 
coming from adventurers such as 
these, can be roughly translated as 
“Yes.” 

Sabbatical of Wedgeport 

S KIBS should be blue and the winds 
fresh at Wedgeporl, Nova Scotia 
ne.xt September. Offshore the long 
seas will be running, while back on 
the beach Wedgeport’s easy hospital- 
ity and rustic camaraderie will be fur- 
nished to visiting fishermen as usual. 
There may even be bluefin in plenty 
out in the Atlantic. But there will 
be no Wedgeport Tuna Tournament. 

For the first lime since the war 
Wedgeport’s international competi- 
tion for the Sharp Cup will take a 
sabbatical. Since 1949 tuna have be- 
come fewer and fewer at Wedgeport, 
and rodmen from Europe, South Af- 
rica, South America and the U.S. 
have had increasingly disappointing 
catches or none at all. One proposal 
before the directors of the interna- 
tional tournament meeting in New 
York the other day was to move the 
match to a new site (SI, Oct. 13) ; an- 
other was to continue the tourna- 
ment, fish or no fish. From Boston 
came the advice of Alton B, Sharp, 
donor of the tournament cup: “You 
can't move the atmosphere and tra- 
dition of Wedgeport. It would be like 
leaving a house you love.” Asked S. 
Kip Farrington Jr., founder of the 
competition: “Where else can you 
find 30 boats of uniform size manned 
by crews of equal ability? Only in 
Wedgeport. It’s there or nowhere.” 

For 1959, the directors decided, 
it’ll be nowhere. So there the matter 
stands. The Sharp Cup is in custody 
of the Nova Scotia government, the 
competition is recessed, and where, 
oh where is the bluefin? 
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A NEW 
LEASE ON 
FITNESS 

T he yous'OSTERS shown above are 
ground-floor members in the first 
constructive nationwide program for 
fitness of American youth since I'res- 
ident Eisenhower became concerned 
about the problem in 19.^5. The new 
action program, which could and 
should sweep the country, is entitled, 
with just a bit of proper flourish, 
Operation Fitness— U.S.A. An ambi- 
tious five-year plan which gels under 
way this week, it is backed by the 
largest and most expert fitness group 
in the country: the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, I’hysicial Educa- 
tion and Recreation. The AAHPEK 
consists chiefly of some 25,000 teach- 
ers and directors in public, private 
and parochial schools in the L’.S. 
Members are in a position to reach 
virtually every child and parent in 
the U.S. Armed with a new program 
and a realistic plan to raise money 
from foundations and public-spirited 
business groups, the nation’s physical 
education teachers could well be the 



folks to save Ike’s fitness program 
from being talked to death. 

One part of their program is a new 
national fitness test for young peo- 
ple 10 to 17, already t(‘Sted under 
AAHPER auspices by some 8,.')00 
youngsters (SI, May 26). The Wash- 
ington. D.C. kids shown here wear 
accomplishment insignia which Oper- 
ation Fitness will award, from here 
out, to participants everywhere. 
Standards have been devised from 
data on the first 8,500 so that every 
youngster will be able to measure 
himself against national norms and 
keep a record of his own progress, 

This is no effort to make all chil- 
dren conform to one national stand- 
ard. ’I'here is plenty of room for indi- 
vidual differences, and the accent is 
on self-improvement, on competing 
against one’s owm last best score. 
Some of the standards by sex and 
age: a 10-year-old girl who can do 27 
sit-ups scores 70% (by the time she 
is 17 she need do only 23 to make the 


same score); a 13-year-old boy who 
can run the 50-yard dash in seven 
seconds scores 85^^. Other standards 
are based on a combination of sex, 
age, height and weight. Tests and 
insignia are available through the 
AAHI’ER at 1201 16th Street X.W., 
Washington 6. D.C. 

The tests arc just one phase of Op- 
eration Fitness, which will reach ev- 
ery community through schools and 
city recreation departments. Other 
projects include plans for a nation- 
wide chain of sports clinics, festivals 
and demonstrations: movies on fit- 
ness to be shown in schools and be- 
fore community group.s; recognition 
for good existing programs. 

Both the I’residenl’s Council on 
Fitness and the Citizens Advisory 
Committee have given Operation 
Fitness their endorsement. It should 
also be supporie<l by Americans in 
general who are anxious to do some- 
thing about the unfitness they've 
been hearing so much about. sno 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


LEGGY TRIUMPHS OF THE WEEK 

From Berlin to Boston, from Tampa to Miami, the picture evidence came in last 
week of new earth-spurning deeds, new records, figures and rear-guard insignia 




OCTOPUS, shown hert- with Jock- 
ey Ki’nny Church, salvaged a 
thoroughly wretched week for his 
owner, James D. Norris, by win- 
ning the $2o,675 Hibiscus Stakes 
ui Hialeah. Earlier, Norris’ other 
iM-t octopus, the Iniernatioival 
hoxing Club, came to a deserved 
end as a result of a Supreme Court 
decision. Norris was not in Flor- 
ida to see his bay colt win the 
six-furlong race. Mrs. Norris said 
that Jim "had to go up to New 
V<trk on busine.ss.’’ The "busi- 
ness," umloubtedly: redesigning 
the old me for th<- future. 

Although Octopus won by a 
handy tw«) lengths, he appears to 
qualify a.s a sprinter only. At long- 
er distances in the brand-new 
eastern 3-yeur-old season, track 
obsiTvers expect he would show a 
tendency toward tiring lentacle.s. 




PLUMMETING, mtiuth uKiif)*-. ici !i pil.- of (lusty gym mats at 
Biiston K. of C. mwi is John Thomas, a taciturn B<(,ston 
I'nivcrsity freshman, who last week set a world's indoor record 
of () feet 11‘‘, inches in the high Jump, which is seven inches 
higher than Thomu'. It wu' the second week in a row that 


Thomas. 17. had bettered the old record, and the second lime 
he did it under inauspicious circumstances, At the Dart- 
mouth cage, where he jumped fi feel 11, he burned himself 
backing into a steanipipe; a: Boston Darden he made his re- 
markable jump during the eighth lap of the featured mile run. 



I.I.ISTKATEO Jui 
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SHOCKED at bcin)f alone "in our hare legs" with his cheerleader girl friend 
in the coach’s ottioe, young Blent iltohert Klstoni tries to los«- himself in wall. 


THE FIX 
FAILS 

AT CUSTER 

S CANOAI. was narrowly averted 
last week — almost every night 
last week in fact — when the full truln 
about Ray Blent, star basketbaler 
at (’uster College, emerged at last. 
'I'hp academic and sporting worltls 
seemetl <lue for an ugly shock when 
Kay. a straight A stuilejtt badly in 
need of cash, llunked into ineligibility 
on the eve of tlie game with Ashmore, 
(lamblers’ money was at the root of 
it. said the D.A. — though Custer 
students were more inclined to blame 
a stiff-neoked ethics professor. 

'riianks, however, to tlie fine 
school spirit of I'laywrighls Howard 
Limlsay and Russel Crouse, Cust<‘r 
won anyway at the final curtain ol 
the latest Lindsay -Crouse play, a 
dandy piece of fun called Tall Slurij 
now making ready for Broadway. 

Phri(i>ijrtifili!< hij Richlird Mtrk 



HOT MONEY thrust into his oviTcuat pocket 
Ity persons unknown s»-ts Ruy to pondering. 


.-PORTS II.I.e.STRATKP J.oiwory /«, 
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H)S OWN ETHICS PLEASANTLY MUDDLED BY MARTINIS, THE ETHICS PROFESSOR SIMpERS AMIABLY AT YOUNG LOVE IN FLOWER 





THE HEAD 
MASTER OF 
FOOTBALL 
RETIRES 


A visit with a man going over his 
mail last week and thinking back 
on 25 years as a head coach with 
166 victories and some defeats 


A FAVORITE OP COACH EARL BLAIK S; HIS PORTRAIT BY SI S ROBERT RISER 


E ari. Bi-aik’s office on the fourth 
floor of the gymnasium at West 
Point contrasts sharply with the gray 
paint and gray stone of the rest of 
the building. A bright burnt-orange 
carpet covers the floor, the paneled 
walls are black walnut, the lighting 
is indirect. Blaik's small mahogany 
desk stands at one end of the room. 
On the wall to his right is a West 
I’oint coat of arms in bronze. On tbe 
wall behind him is the only picture in 
the room— a wartime portrait of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. To an in- 
creasing degree Blaik resembles in 
appearance ami manner this man 
whom he most admires. 

In this office one afternoon late 
last week Blaik sat reading his mail; 
three tall stacks of it, as befits the 
traffic coming to a man who has just 
announced his resignation as hea<l 
coacli after 25 years. In those years 
Red Blaik's teams have won 166 
games while losing only 48. Long 
green line.s of Dartmouth players as 
well as long gray lines of cadets have 


»Hnrw :e, HS9 


passed with success under hLs molding 
liands. and Blaik himself has suc- 
ceeded to that eminence in his profes- 
sion, never satisfactorily titled, which 
makes him, in fact, the Head Master 
of college coaches. Tiie mail of course 
reflected this. Blaik turned away 
from it and crossed the room to greet 
his visitor. They talked for a while 
about his days as a cadet football 
player. 

“T had the lowest stance of any end 
in those days,” Blaik said. "The 
tackles u.sed to stand up almost 
straight, and some of them wrapped 
black tape around their fists. As soon 
as the ball was snapped, the tackle 
would take a swipe at the end.” 
Demonstrating the play, Blaik rose 
and acted out the motions; first of 
the tackle, then of the end. “So an 
end got down real deep, and his first 
movement was to duck that swing. 
Then you rushed in.” Seated again, 
Blaik continued. “People today 
can't conceive how rough the game 
used to be.” He smiled in recall. 


Blaik was the first cadet to face 
Navy in three major sports— foot- 
ball, l>a.sketball and baseball. In 1919 
Walter Camp named him to the 
third-string All-America, and on 
graduation day he was awarded the 
West Point saber as the outstanding 
athlete of the Class of '20. 

“It was through being an athlete 
that I got to know General Mac- 
Arthur. The general was superintend- 
ent here and only :19. He had a digni- 
fied— some people have called it aloof 
— air about him, but from the stand- 
point of cadets he was extremely ap- 
proachable. His influence was beyond 
calculation. I’ve always thought he 
was the savior of the academy. He 
stepped up classes and raised stand- 
ards and supplied the leadership that 
was needed.” 

What is the role of football in a 
university? “If the school and the 
coach start out from the correct prem- 
ise, there will never be any question 
about football’s place. Football is in- 
cidental to education. It’s secondary. 
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“What worries me alxmt the at- 
tempts to de-empha.'^ize footliall is 
the way it’s done. You can’t tell the 
youtiKsters. ‘Now tln.-« game isn’t a.s 
important as you have been led to 
believe, and winning isn’t every- 
thing. you know.’ When you do that, 
you strip football of its e.s.sential in- 
gredients— the importance of the 
game ami the will to win. N’ow it’s 
true that "»h minutes or ot) months 
after a game is over, it may no longer 
seem very important. Hut for those 
minutes on the field, the youngsters 
must feel that the game is the most 
important thing in the world and 
tltal their job is to win it.” 

’I'he key to successful coaching? 
‘'.\lways know what each player can 
give ami demand the very l)est of 
him. Now there are ways to demand, 
right ways and wrong ways, but 
whenever you tolerate mistakes, you 
are inviting more. It was very dilli- 
cult wlien my son Hob was the puar- 
terl)ack. In everyone’s mitid he had 
to he clearly the best elioiee, and in 
my own mind he ha<l to do even less 
wrong than ail the others." 

It wa.s when his son was t;uarter- 
back that Blaik’s most trying time 
at West i’oint came- M«>st of liis 
\arsity s(juad, including Bob Blaik, 
Wert* expelled in for crilibing or 
for failing to report cribbing, known 
to ihem. I)y others. 

Blaik thought of r(*signing an<l con- 
sulted Douglas Mai-Arthur. 'I'lie gen- 
eral told him. “Don’t «juit umler 
fire.” Blaik didn't, l.nst week he ex- 
plained: “I decided that no good 
\\<nild come of it to West I’oint if I 
left ami that in the long run I might 
hurt tin* youngsier.s. There was never 
any doubt, you know, at the lime, 
that I helievetl in them, and I have 
never changed my mind." .\mnng 
the lew mementos Blaik keeps are 
pictures of each exi)elled player. 

Ami now he was retiring a.s couch 
ami athletic <iirector at West Toint, 
effective on Viis b'ind inTthday, V'ef)- 
ruary I-’k 'I’liere is no single reason: 
neither health nor differences of opin- 
ion with W»*sr I’oint authorities over 
the rugged schedules and tin* restric- 
tions on fo(>tt)all material uvailal)le 
to him. though Blaik may well won- 
der Iu)W the academy will fare in the 
Ibdiis if Army falls in with plans now 
being aduml)rated for a "national” 
football conference of college powers 
Ka.st and West. 

“Should it lie so inconceivalile that 
a man my age would finally want to 
leave? Now if we ha<I had u hising 


season, tlien I wuuld slay. It woulrl 
1)0 again.st my nature to jjull nut. 
But a.s it is. .sports at the acarlemy 
are in ibe Viest sViajic they have hccn 
in for years. I just felt it was time 
to leave.” 

His thoughts on going away from 
West I’oint? "First of all, 1 shall 
mis.s the cadets. You don't l(*av«' a 
place like this without a certain 
atnourit of heartache." Then, a lively 
enthusiasm coming into his voice: 
“.\lso I shall miss the fascination of 
devising the .strategy and tactics of 
the game. Tliere is no game I know 
that has patterns in it to the tlegree 
football does. To see those patterns 
that represent your thinking unfold 


successfully tni tlie field gives you 
a tri'iiifudous feeling of accomplish- 
ment. You an* hajipy atid you feel 
like patting yonrseif on the itack.” 

Blaik left the<‘liair by tlie window, 
went to his desk, picked up a two- 
page letter from the center pile. Cov- 
ering the message part, he showed 
the letter from Washington — not on 
ollicial White House stationery, hut 
on the rare, unollicial kiml embossed 
simpl.N': DDF. "I was glad to get one 
from him.” he said. “It isn't just a 
you-weri'-a-fine-fellnw .sort of letter. 
No, sir. This man played footliall ami 
coached it. too. He understands how 
I feel now.” 

— David B. Tinm\ 
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MERCURY CATAMARAN 


CATAMARAN LAYOUT shows the forc-and-aft 
passageway in each hull, bunk space in wing. 


I’erhaps Ihe most exciting and significant of the new designs 
is the .Mercury catamaran, conceived by Carl Kiekhaefer, head 
of the company that makes Mercury outboard motors. “For 
years we’ve been testing boat.s and offering our ideas to the 
builders,’* said Kiekhaefer, who.s<* company maintains a perma- 
nent testing ground in Sarasota, ?'la., where any boatbuilder 
can have his new models wrung out by Mercury's test drivers. 
The more he saw conventional hulls pounding along past his 
testing area, the more certain Kiekhaefer became that catama- 
rans might be the answer. .\nd when a group of catamaran 
runabout.s esrc p<irje virtually swept the rugged Mis-sissippi 
marathon, Kiekhaefer was convinced. He went to a catamaran 
e.xpert named Warren Gale, who has built some 3,000 cats in 


the past nine years, and outlined his ideas for a family-size 
outboard cat with comfortable cruising accommodations and 
a sporty, op^n steering cockpit up forward. Gale and his engi- 
neers went to work and developed the finished product, The 
cat i.s 26 feet 8 inche.s long and has a generous 9-foat beam. 
Her main feature, of course, is the twin-hull design, which 
presents sharp, narrow forward .sections that can slice through 
the swells rather than banging into them like the broad under- 
side of a conventional hull planing at high speed. Hushed to 
completion for its debut at the New York .show, the cat has 
not yet been given any serious testing under rough water con- 
ditions, but both Gale and Kiekhaefer are confident she will 
give a smooth ride even at her de.signed top speed of 30 mph. 
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RIDE FOR ROUGH 


Big news on the boat-show circuit 
this year are these radical new 
hulls designed to cut cleanly 
through choppy water at high speeds 

by EZRA BOWEN 


llluHtnitiaHS b'l Al Hcirlu’l 


F <ii{ YKAKS the joy of fast riding in high-powered motorboats 
lias been tempered tiy one sad, itiescupuble truth — when a 
motorboat goes upwind in rough water it pounds. Sometimes it 
pounds hard enough to eraek the frames, but always it pounds 
hard enough to make the driver wish somebody would design a 
better boat — and somebody is always trying. Until now, no one 
had succeeded. But in the last fortnight, at i>oat shows from 
Los Angeles to New York, it seemed a few designers may have 
solve<l the problem of making a sensible craft that will give a soft 
ride to windward. the drawings on these pages show, they have 
tried everything from double and triple hulls to radical V-shaped 
after sections. Unusual and aiivanced, the ideas seem nonetheless 
to be sound and, if they hold up under the ultimate strain of iieavy 
seas, the motorboat industry wilt have taken a giant step forward 
from ju.st plain speed and tlirill.s to speed, safety and comfort. 
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HOUSEBOAT ACCOMMODATIONS cuH h<- incTeased 
by adding poiUonns, hull seelions lo basic unit. 


EVINRUDE HOUSEBOAT 

In (he piisi four years no one has caii'ed commotion at 

the N'ew York boat show than Brook-s Stevens, design con- 
sultant tr) Kvinruile. In ly.'ifi he came out with a streamlined 
runalunu called the Lark that kicked olT the trend i<i auto 
.styling in boats i.SI. .June 17, 19.77 . In 1977 he produced a 
completely riiun<l fishing boat. Last year he designed a sea- 
going -Station wagon; and now, for the 1979 show, he has 
dieameil up a high-styled catunmruii houseUoaL cuUetl the 
Housetloal, which can become a trimaran or a tiuadrimaran 
simply by attaching extra units. The basic catamaran unit 
is 'JX fe»-i long, 9 feel \vi<l«‘, with enclosed cabin 'scc dtiiynim) 
and a sun deck. As Usual with Sti'vens creations, the design 
of the llouselloal contains some hard kernels of practicality. 
By sulistitutitig a pair of pontoons for the usual rectangular 
houseboat hull, Stevens ha< made a tremendous saving in 
weight. KunhiTmon-, he has done away with the hlutT, wave- 
slapping, wiml-resislant bow that makes most other houst*- 
boats sluggish in any weather and almost impo-ssible in choppy 
waters. I. ike .Mercury's catamaran, the Housefioat is comn-iveil 
a.s a show-stopiMT rather than a production boat for the retail 
market; but there may well hi- enough interest in both de- 
signs to tempt forwani-looking boaibuilders into production. 


TURN PACE FOR MORE NEW MOTORBOAT DESIGNS 


I.LV.sTHATKn ./nni/iiru -E- 
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MOTORBOATS ronlinurd 


RIGGED FOR FISHING, with tuna towef, 
iiutriKgcr.s, fighting chair, flying bridge oon- 
troW und fish door in the transom. Doodle 
III costs $40,000, or $3,000 more than 
the hast* price of $:j.),000 for the bare “boat. 


DOODLE S TRANSOM -hoWS bottom fluN 
lens toward stern but retains iiasic curve. 


ENTERPRISE MARINE’S DOODLE III 

Probably the toughest formal le.st for any big powerboat Is the 
is4-mile Miami-N'as.sau race, which starts across the narrow, 
nasty stretch of (Jutf Stream between Florida and the Western 
Bahamas. La-st year Doodle III won the race over Jo com- 
petitors. Since then, she has made a .3:*-mile run from Miami 
to Bimini in one hour 30 minutes and has gone from .Miami 
to Havana at an average speed of 35 inph. It is unlikely that 
any conventional de.sign could take that kind <if pounding. 
And Doodle 111. despite her conventional appearance, is indeed 


an unusual design. Her hull is mahogany planking laid over a 
tough shell of marine plywootl. The bottom is shap<-il so that 
every curve is a section of a cone, a concept which allows the 
outer planking to be laid on with n<i bend or -slre-s-s- .since the 
planks run down the straight side of the cone. Moreover, the 
outward curve of the conic sections helps give Doodle III a 
relatively soft ride against a hea<l sea: and the gradual flatten- 
ing of the curves from the entrance aft to the transom (arc 
dun/ram lifts her onto a smooth plane as she gains .speed. 
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Ray Hunt is a MarbU-ht-ad man who will try anything that 
may make a boat move mure effectively through the water. 
Primarily, he is a .sailboat desijfner (SI, June 2;i' the Con- 
cordia yawl-s. Harrier, Easlerner, the 1 10, 210, etc. Now he hius 
branched out into powerboal.s, drawing up a 22'fo<(t S-inch 
utility inboard called Hunter for George O'Day As-sociutes. The 
most obviou.s innovation in Hunter is her V-bottomed after 
sections, which reduce pounding to a minimum when the bow 
Ls up out of the water in a speed run. To help get her up onto 


a plane, she has three spray strips running fore and aft that 
give the hull an extra lift and at the same time help throw 
spray downward and away from the cockpit. .\nd. finally, she 
has a centerboard, almo.st unheard of in powerboats <an(i not 
shown here, sinc<‘ Hunt regards it.s shape as one ((f his most 
important secretsi. The centerboard, operated by a handle in 
the cockpit, performs the dual service of holding her im course 
at low speeds in a headwind or a crosswind and of .steadying 
her on fast runs downwind with a following or a i|uartering sea. 



ROY LEGER’S POWER CAT 


hy .htrk Hum 


When the Mi.s.sis.sippi River Marathon started at New Orleans 
last year, there were 40 entries. Seven of these were Power 
Cats built by Roy larger of Paramount, Calif. When the race 
ended at St. I.s>uis. after 1,068 mile.s of rugged running on 
the river, there were 12 finishers. Six of these were Power 
Cals, and they came in second (only 10 minute.s behind the 
winneri, third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and 12lh. The mara- 
thon WHS the climax of a five-year campaign for l^'ger, a de- 
voted fisherman W'ho.se wife wouldn’t go fishing becau.se the 


boats rolled too much in the Catalina Channel. Rather than 
spend his leisure time ashore, l>eger tried to design an easy- 
riding boat that rolled very little. He finally did it with the 
Power Cat, the 16-foot model of which is shown here, and the de- 
-sign wa.s so .succe.s.sful that sinw he went int<t production three 
years ago he has sold over .'tOO Power Cat.s in models from 1 2 to 
20 feet. Belter than that, he has got .Mrs. Leger out on the wa- 
ter. "Now she even races,” he said proudly last week. "Races, 
mind you, in 16-fuut Power Cals all the way out to Catalina." 
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The most likely to succeed 


A gallery of young, unranked prizefighters who are the 
hopes of manager and fan alike in a time of 'chassis’ 


I STAND before you divested and 
dissolved.” said Harry Markson, 
manaKitiK director the Interna- 
tional Boxing Clul). "I have been 
married for 28 years and my wife still 
loves me, so I am not yet divorced.” 
So, folding its tentacles, the UK' 
exited laughing last week and, as 
Sean O’Casey once wrote, "th' whole 
worl’s in a terrible state o' chassis!” 
Just the otlier day. for instance, a 
fight manager, name of A1 Braver- 
man. was saying: “The fight gann*’s 
dead and they forgot to bury it. The 
managers had better get frankfurter 
stands or wagons." Now the IBC’s 
dead and they're l)urying //, but the 
managers say: halieus corpus. As Cus 
D’Amato tells it: "There was a guy 
in World War I who .sal silent through 
the false armistice and the real thing 
while his friends leaped in the air 
about him and shouted happily. But 
once on the boat for home he went 
on deck and by himself leaped in the 
air and shouterl." 

Although nolxKly’s shouting, the 
hope is that a reasonalde facsimile of 
tlie good old days will be here again, 
the days when the gyms were full of 
brave young fighters who knew all 
the movi*s and did what they were 
told: and you could move with them. 
And here is a gallery of hopes: some 
major, with only time itself between 
them and the big score, some minor 
and wistful: young prizefighters who 
are most likely to succeed when the 
cha.ssi.s is over. They are pre.sentl.v 
unranked by either 77if Ring maga- 
zine or the .Vational Boxing Associa- 
tion. Xo fighters from outside the 
U.S. are included, and there are no 
feather-, bantam- or Ilyweights pres- 
ent, because the preponderance of the 
unranked in these divisions is foreign. 

HEAVYWEIGHTS 

“Tve got a message from beyond,” 
said Cleveland Williams, who, at 2U5 


pounds, is big enough to know better. 
"I'm not well enough to fight.” Four 
doctors told him he was, but Wil- 
liams was listening to his voices in 
Wales in July and would not fight 
l)ick Itichardson. "He publicly dis- 
graced himself.” says Cus I>’.-\maio. 
"He hadn't the decency to pretend 
he wasn’t frightened, to keep within 
the rules of our business. But all ter- 
ribly scared people have a certain 
amoutJt t)f skill.” Williams. 24. of 
Houston, is a bad actor, but he does 
have a noteworthy skill; he is a first- 
rate puncher with both hands, and, 
as a consei|Uence, ha-s knocked out 
opponents in 40 fights while losing 
l>ut twice. In the main, I'.e has fought 
tho.se whom he can hit and who are 
not good hitters busted yalises with 
names like Baby Booze atul fJrave- 
yard Walters' and has avoided th(Kse 
who can take it and not t|uit; and, 
in fairness, he has been avoidetl, too; 
there is no advantage in taking on a 
Williams. But insteatl nf gaining con- 
fidence ami ability as the <piality of 
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MIDDLEWEIGHT DIAMOND DICK KELLY 


the oppo.sition was stepped up, Wil- 
liams ha.s never relinqui.shed hi.s faith 
in hi.s ))unching. Almost paradoxical- 
ly, then, his strength has become his 
weakne.s.s: if he cannot knock the 
man out early he may get discour- 
agetl. fru.strated and listless. Yet he 
is an exceedingly strong puncher and 
because of that is the best of the re.st, 
a.s is written in the horse charts. 

'I'In-y are Tom .McXeeley ,fr. and 
Krne.st 'I'errell. .McXeeley played foot- 
ball at Michigan State, which also 
produced ('liuck Spieser, who is hard- 
er to pronounce (Some say it's Spie- 
ser Hike freeze her or plea.se her But 
I am much wiser .^nd know it is 
Spieser than he is to lick; and that 
TV dinner, f'huck Davey. "Tom's 
the .strongest Irishman you've ever 
seeti," says one of liis handlers, "aiul 
he got a nice, big head on him.” Mc- 
Xeeley, 22, come.s from -Arlington, 
Mass., stands fi feet 2 inches, weighs 
198, and has won all seven of his 
bout.s, six by kayo. He is managed by 
another collegian, yet: Peter Fuller, 
Harvard '48. the son of former Gov- 
ernor .\lvan Fuller of Massachusetts. 

Terrell, 19. is an attenuated Chi- 
cagoan out of Mississippi, who has 
lost one fight, a split, out of I’l. Al- 
though a (}uick and potent hitter, 
he moves his feet awkwardly, and it 
is felt that "his frame’s too small.” 
His manager, Ed Stevenson Sr., a 
kind of retired plumbing contractor, 
ha.s other doubts. "He’s a nice boy, 
good behaving, but you never know,” 
he say.s. “If they meet the wrong 
kind of girl at the right or wrong 
time, you never know. But he has all 
the possibilities. He's a gentleman 
and never says anything wrong in any 
form or shape.” 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 

"I really don't like boxing as a 
boxer should,” says Orville Fitts. 
"I've always wanted to go to .school. 
But I haven’t done justice to myself 
or school or anything in the last six 
months. I'm frustrated.” Fitts, 25, is 
a lean, moody, indecisive figure who 
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has been boxing since he was 13 and 
wants to be a lawyer. He was an 
NCAA champion when he attended 
the University of Wisconsin Madi- 
son) and a National Golden Gloves 
champion. When he turned pro in 
January 1957, lie transferred to the 
I'niversity of Wisconsin i Milwaukee) 
and has a year to go for his B.A. de- 
gree in political science. But now, to 
his wife’s consternation, he has 
dropped out of school. "1 can always 
go back,” I’itts says. "But I can’t al- 
ways go back to boxing.” 

Pitt.s has been "retired” since he 
was beaten by Tony .Anthony, the 
No. 1 ctmtender, in a grti-s.s mi.smatch 
la.st June. Prior to tliat fight he hail 
knocked out eight and lost a split 
decision to Jimmy Slade, the old 
spoiler. Pitts is willing to share the 
blame for the disastrous Anthony 
match. "The only nice thing about 
boxing, it seems like, is that the mon- 
ey comes in fast,” he sa.vs. "You 
can't imagine what is taken from a 
man's body in 10 rounils, and it can't 
be replaced. Maybe my ego wa.s in- 
flated. and here was a long shot, a 
cliunce to make some money, If I hit, 
I'd he in tlie bucks.” 

Out of the bucks, he now is hack 
in Irainitig, \corking chiefly on the 
conspicuous flaws in his style: he is 
hesitant to throw a left hook and is 
an inferior infighter. He does jiossess 
a smart left jab and an extremely 
powerful overhand right. .\ti experi- 
enced fighter, however, can adjust his 
defense to contain the singU-, signal 
weapon he has to fear from Pitts, the 
liooming right. If Pitts can, indeed, 
become a complete fighter, he has a 
splendid future: if not, he should go 
back to poll sci. 

MIDDLEWEIGHTS 

There are three bright young men 
in this class: Josf‘ Torres, Diamond 
Dick Kelly and Hank i Hurry-Up) 
ra.sey. Torres, 22, is the celebrated 
Puerto Bican in Brooklyn who has 
won all nine of his fights, seven by 
knockouts, to the delight and glory of 
his countrymen in the harsh, cold and 
bewildering North. He fights out of 
Cus D’Amato’s rigorous "peekalioo” 
style (SI, Dec. 15) and, despite his 
record, is not an explosive puncher or 
a quick finisher: most of his kayos 
are a result of attrition. 

Sijuire Bill Daly, a dresser in the 
Italian suits with the cuffs on the 
sleeves, has Diamond Dick and gave 
him his name for flash and because he 
feels he has "a diamond in the rough." 



WELTERWEIGHT JOE (BUZZ) SHAW 


Kelly, 24, comes from Florence. S.C.. 
is as tall as a first ba.seman >5 fet*t 2 
inches < and, as they say, if he hits you 
on the top of the head he’ll break your 
ankle. He has had 32 fights and has 
won 27 of them by knockout. He lia.s 
lost three, all by knockout, being 
slopped twice by Ularence Hinnaiit in 
1956 (while giving away 17 and 24 
jinundsi when Hinnant was a far, far 
better man than he is today, and he 
was knocked out by Uhebo Hernan- 
dez when he had a 102' fever and too 
much medicine. Kelly is a straight- 
up-and-down combination fighter 
with a dandy right hand: his left hook 
ain’t bad, either. His trainer, Lee 
Black, says: "We would take on a 
Giardello or a Jones.” Black says 
Kelly says: “It makes no difference. 
They all got to go, so they all got to 
come. Got to make that Big Ten.” 

Casey, 24. of San Francisco, is the 
California middleweight champion. 
He lost to Jim Cody in his third fight, 
but the newspapers gave it to Casey. 
He drew with Willie Vaughn, and the 
newspapers gave it to C asey. The 
newspapers uml the officials gave 
C asey his 19 wins. C asey is clever and 
not particularly pleasing, even to the 
freebees. He'.s a pop hitter, cute de- 
fensively, using his long arms to ward 
off blows, and is a busy worker in 
spot.s, especially in retreat. 

WELTERWEIGHTS 

The finest welterweight prospect in 
the nation has had only five fights, 
won them all, four by kayo, and has 



.such.speedof hand that it is difficult to 
tell that he is, in truth, a counter- 
puncher. He is Joe 'Buzz' Shaw, aii- 
ollierofCu.sD'.AmaTo’sirHHdfrtbn/fr. 
Shaw, 2(1, i.s a silent, determined boy 
from St. Louis, with exten.sive ama- 
leur e.xperience, including the '56 
Olympics. .Although a big hitter, Shaw 
i.s a boxer, D’Arnato claims, rather 
than a .slugger. D’Amato defines a 
slugger a.s "one who is willing to take 
a punch to create an ojjeiiing,” a box- 
er as one who doesn’t have to get hit. 

LIGHTWEIGHTS 

Eddie Perkins is 21, lives on Chica- 
go's South Side and is a boxer-punch- 
er who can counlerpunch. "But he 
pre.sses when I tell him to press,” says 
Co-manager Frank Tomaso. He lia-s 
had 16 fights, has lost three and has 
beaten Baby N asquez and Frankie 
Ryff on the T\'. Perkins likes to play 
practical jokes, which is O.K. by To- 
maso. "1 told him to he jolly so he’ll 
occupy liis mind, so he won't be, you 
know," says Tomaso. "I used to be 
an adult probation officer.” 

Gene Gresham, 21. the lightweight 
champion of Michigan, came to De- 
troit from the South in the great post- 
war migration becau.se the word 
down yonder was that Detroit was 
a niornn' town. Gresham had 2(H) am- 
ateur bouus and lost only nine, and 
he's won all 19 of liis professional 
starts, nine by TKO. He has never 
been knocked down or cut. He is an 
assertive boxer who carries his hands 
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SPECIAL OUTDOOR CORRAL DESIGNED FOR 3< YEAR-OLD FIRST LANDING TO GIVE HIM 


HORSE RACiN(^ir!7//a»( Lcggctt 

Hopes run rampant 

As the winter racing season gets under way in Florida, 
eyes are focused on promising 3-year>olds— particularly 
First Landing. Is he the 1959 Derby winner? 


higli. jalis constantly and accurately, 
hut throv-'S few comhitvalions. “I will 
box,” he says, "as long as I have good 
health. As long as you’re doing it 
right, it doesn’t seem hard at all.” 

Little Bobby Hicks says: “I jast 
want to be a fighter. Imt I want to 
he a good one like Hay Holiinson.” 
Hicks, an I8-year-old senior at Seat- 
tle’s Garfield High, rarely produces a 
sentence as long a.s that one; he is a 
grave and close boy. Introvert Bobby 
came out of his shell long enough this 
winter to play a walk-on ior fall- 
down' bit in his class play. Fortu- 
nately. Bobby had no line load; he 
played the part of a prizefighter who 
was flattened with one punch. It was 
something of a novelty for Bobby, 
who has not been on the floor in fi2 
amateur and 10 <all winsi profession- 
al fights. Hicks's success in the ring 
lies in extremely fast reflexes and an 
aggressive attitu«ie. “Sometimes I 
think he wants to kick them when he 
gets them down.” says Manager 
George Chemeres, with ill-c<»ncealed 
delight. Chemeres, you may recall, 
trained i‘ete Rademacher until the 
“death” of that saU>sman in L.A. 
last year. 

Hicks hits well with both hands 
and is gradually acquiring polish as 
a boxer. He has a good sense of bal- 
ance and has inherited througli Che- 
meres I who learned much of his stufi 
from .lack Hurley a few of the tech- 
nique.s of the irascible old Deacon. 
This means, in essence, that Little 
Boliby carries his hands somewhat 
lower than the average fighter. ''Buh- 
by don’t keep his hands no lower than 
anybody else,” says ('hemeres hotly. 
“It Just looks that way. I’d put him 
in with any lightweight in the world 
right now — for two, three rounds. 
But I ain’t going to do that. He's 
got the body of a baby yet. and we 
got lots of time.” 

Solomon 'Buzz Saw Boysaw, 2fi, 
the son of an itinerant minister, came 
to Cleveland from Birmingham. He 
has won all 21 of his fights. The left 
hook has been his most dependable 
wea[>on to date, liut he’s working on 
his right on the big bag and now be- 
lieves he can hit etiually hard with it. 
"I stay on my toes and keep moving 
until I hurt my man,” Boysaw says. 
“Then I get off my toes to get more 
power. Been doing more bobbing and 
weaving lately; fact is. 1 have three 
or four styles; use whichever one the 
situation calls for.” end 


T ilt: N.\MK Hialeah in a headline 
or across the top of a racing chart 
ha.s come to mean more to the .\meri- 
can racegoer than the mere fact that 
horses are running in an atmosphere 
of palms and ponds and many bright- 
colored birds rorvr\ Within re- 
cent years it has become the summit 
for all winter racing in the East and, 
aside from prodding the appetite of 
some ‘Zn million frost-bound fievotees 
for the spring and summer racing 
menu, it actually establishes the ten- 
or for the long new racing year about 
to unfohl itself. 

Compared to tracks like Belmont 
Park or Pimlico or Saratoga. Hialeah 
is totally lacking in venerability. 
After all, the meeting currently in 
progress is only its 32nd, and this 
makes it one of our younger major 
race tracks. Rut anyone who takes 
the long, casual drive up the avenue 
of royal palms that lead.s to the en- 
trance will have forgotten all alxiut 
venerability long before the daily- 
double windows close. .\nd, once in- 


side, when he has sighted the silks of 
tlie famous stables like Calumet, 
Brookmeade, Greentrei*, (Jlen Riddle 
or George 1). Widener, he should have 
a pretty good idea that he’s not at 
the roller derby. 

In just 40 days of racing Hialeah 
give.s away over $2 million in purses 
and draws close to (and in good years 
oven 80<i,00U people. This year more 
people than ever before will be talk- 
ing about Hialeah, thanks to the 
seven .successive Saturday afternoon 
telecasts, which started with last 
week’s Hibiscus and continue with 
this week’s Royal Palm Handicap 
iXBC-T\'. 1:30 .5 p.m. ESTi. 

The must famous of all Hialeah's 
races is, of course, the $100,000 Fla- 
mingo Stakes for 3-year-ol<ls. Xot 
only is the Flamingo the first major 
race for eastern Kentucky Derby 
candidates, but it is also one of the 
most peculiar pauses on the whole 
racing calendar. On Flamingo Day 
(Feb. 28', programs, racing forms, 
tablecloths— everything save mink— 
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FULL BENEFIT OF FLORIDA SUNSHINE 


at Hialeah 


turns pink. An Imur licfort* the nice 
ii of Seminole Indians, rented 

for the occa.sion at S'J a head, start 
tierdiiiK more than '100 Bacardi-col- 
ored l>irds through the infield. Indi- 
ans shriek, tlaminKo.s squawk and 
even the mo.st taciturn horsej)layer 
take.s whimsical deliRht in the phan- 
tom chase between overdressed red- 
men and undressed poultry. 

But this ileliKht is brief. 'Phe rich 
aiul la.stinK one comes with the Fla- 
mingo itself. ’I'lie last four runnings 
have been won by horses belonging 
toracing’sglatnour roster — Tim 'Pam, 
Bold Ruler. Needles and Nashua. Si.x 
of our last 10 Kentucky Derby win- 
ners have in fact l)een Hialeah-devel- 
oped racers, and 21 of the pa.st -id 
horses to finish in the money in 'Priple 
Crown events have receivc-d their 
early 3-year-old training or racing at 
this race track. 

This year, however, looks a little 
bit ilifferent from recent ones. Most 
of the owners an<l trainers currently 
at Hialeah feel that they already 
know the name of the Flamingo win- 
ner and the name of the Keniiu-ky 
Derby winner as well. In Christopher 
T. Chenery's First Landing they feel 
that the 3-year-old division has a 
superstar and that there is nothing 


that is going to come on late in the 
season to challenge his supremacy. 
His record of 10 wins in 11 starts last 
year showed them that he could take 
all the fury of mud and distance and 
still heat the best of his contemporar- 
ies. and that he would ripen over the 
winter. 

As First Landing’s trainer. Casey 
Hayes, said the other morning, "This 
colt ha.s really filled out l.s-rr pirlur*-\\ 
he has picked up about T.'i pounds, 
and off his early workouts here I'd 
say he was in real fine shape. He’s a 
good-natured horse and the type that 
will go along with a trainer's plans. 
Right now we plan to give him an 
overnight race, then the Everglades 
February 18 and then the F'lamingo. 
After that, we’ll see. lie’ll probalily 
get a prep for the Florida Derby and 
then run in that. But right now it 
doesn’t look like lie'll get more than 
four or five racL*s in Florida before he 
moves on to the Kentucky Derby. 
I'm trying out a little theory ot my 
own with him. We’ve built him a 
special paddock where he can stand 
by himself, get the sunshine and nib- 
ble on tile grass. I think that it gets 
boring for a horse to .stand in his stall 
all afternoon long. By being out in 
the air he should keep himself alert 
ami soak in the sun." 

There are. however, some histori- 
cally proved pointsabout good --year- 
olds that should be as.sayed when 
they turn 3. For one thing, only three 
of the past 22 “best” 2-year-olds ever 
went on to win Kentucky Derbies 
ami these thr«*e Count Fleet, Cita- 
tion aiul Needles I managed to win 
eight Triple Crown races between 
them. And. for another. Garden Slate 
winners, of which First Landing be- 
came one last October, usually run a 
precarious course. Of five past win- 
ners only one was ever sound enough 
to start in a Kentucky Derby. But 
First Landing seems perhaps better 
than the others. 

The other important 2-iear-old.s 
of last year, Tomy Lee and Inten- 
tionally. are not at Hialeah. Inten- 
tionally is still in Maryland and 
Tomy Lee will probably get a couple 
of prep races at Santa .■\nila before it 
is decided whether to try liim in the 
b’lamingo and the Florida Derby. .\l- 
though Tudor Melody, the leader of 
the Free Handicap ahe British equiv- 
alent of our Experimental *, is at Hia- 
leah and working about as well as 
might be expected, the chances of 
his getting up to the Flamingo are 
quite bleak. His trainer, -Johnny 


Nerud, i.s not the type of trainer to 
damage a horse for an expedient 
purse. "This colt will be out later.” 
Nerud sa.vs. ■‘He'll let me know when 
he’s ready.” 

.\t the start of any new 3-year-old 
season it has become quite natural 
to be suspicious of what may be lurk- 
ing up the devil's-red-aiul-blue sleeves 
of Calumet Farm. Their remarkable 
Derby record over the la.sl 1 1 years — 
nine starters, five winners and two 
seconds — makes everyone wary of 
them. While this might not look (ike 
the brightest year for Calumet, this 
superb racing establislinient always 
.seems to be at its best when the out- 
look i.s worst. Trainer Jimmy Jones 
explained his position the other day 
in the same fashion that he usually 
does this early in the season. "We 
have two colts tliat we’re concentrat- 
ing on, Numo and On-and-On. About 
the only thing that I can say about 
Numo right now is that he is big and 
good-lookin’ and he comes from Cal- 
umet Farm. On-and-Oti lliy Nasrul- 
lah out of Two Lea] hurl his left hind 
ankle last year and has been slow in 
coming around. He's doing pretty 
good right now. and even though I 
haven’t nominated him to the Fla- 
mingo he might come along in time 
fur the Derby. .Ml you can do is 
throw them into a rai'e and see which 
one gets back first.” 

CONCENTRATION ON YOUTH 

Although most of the concentra- 
tion is on the younger horses at Hia- 
leah, since they are the ones that will 
gatlier most of the national attention 
in the lime between now and this 
June, llie older horses are going for 
some giant jackpots themselves. 
Bardstown ran a splendid race in the 
Tropical Park handicap two weeks 
ago and Nadir is slowly grinding his 
way back to form. With Bardstown, 
however, it’s always a problem. .-V-s 
Jones says. "Bardstown is 7 years old 
now and t))pre'.s onl.^• a limited num- 
ber of really top efforts in any horse. 
It’s just like hens. There’s only a 
certain number of eggs in them, and 
while you can get the maximum out 
of them with good feed and good rare 
you can only get the maximum and 
not any more.” 

If Clem, Vertex, I<lun aiul Admiral 
\'ee can run back to their 19.58 races 
then the ea.stern handicaps could be 
good. But, in the meantime, the best 
older horses— Round Tulile, Jewel’s 
Reward. Hillsilale and Warhead — 
appear to be at Santa Anita. end 
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GOLF / Richard Pollard 


A pa nicky finish for the Crosby 



GOLPER WHO FADED HIS SHOT ON THE BEACH EXPERIENCES SOME CROSBY PROBLEMS 


In an idyllic setting Art 
Wail Jr. and Gene Littler ran 
into the heebie jeebies 


IRKQrKSTi.Y. touniaim'Ht Kolf cun 
l»c a tircat deal nicire than Ju.st 
Rrim-faced i)rofpssionals about 

tlicir l)UsinHKS behind a cordon of 
marshals. Sixty thousand spwtators 
witncssiiiR iho IHlh Binjt Oosby 
National Pro-Amateur tournament 
on the spectacularly sci-nic Monte- 
rey Peninsula had a fine example of 
Ihi.s fact last week. For though the 
lightliearted Crosby has recently 
be<-n converted into a big motiey 
toiirnannmt on the pro circuit, it 
has lo.st none of its friendly, re- 
freshing llavor. It i.s still the best 
golfing weekend in Anterica in the 
mimis of th(‘ faithful who return year 
after year, 'rite amateurs love it and 
treat an i/ivitation fo the Cro.s-b.v 
like a .summons from rin high. 'J’lie 
fans love it becausi* it combines 
good golf and celebrities itt truly 
lovely surroundings. Most of the pros 
like it because for once, and thanks 
to Host Bing, they are part of the 
social life rif a tournament. 

Wliy is the Cro.sby so special? 
First, it is played on three e.xtraor- 
dinarily fine golf courses, each with 
its own personality — .Monterey Pen- 
insula. the wooded inland course: 
Pebble Beach, a ■'links” on the sea- 
side: and Cypress Point, a spectacu- 
lar combination of the other two. 
Since the courses are played alter- 
nately the first three days, spectators 
can fan out and find their favorite 
golfers and be assured, at l<'ast before 
the final daj,', that they won’t he 
shoved around by officious marshals. 

The favorite golf hole of the spec- 
tators— hut hardly the contestants— 
is the famou.s. frightening Ifith at 
Cypress. The lee is a smal' patch of 
grass atop a rocky clilT: 222 yards 
across a surging inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean lies the green. Bold players 
hit their tee shots straight for the 
green, but tlie more cautious can 


jilay short to the left and settle for 
a l)ogey -4. Spectators gather on anil 
behind the tee on a small ri.se, anx- 
iously awaiting the inevitably faded 
or hooked drives, either of which 
can hit the ocean. 

Since Porky Oliver has prob- 
ably held the tournament recoril 
score for the 16th — a whopping 16 
blows. But much to the delight of 
the 16th watchers thi.s \’ear an un- 
known professional named Hans 
Merrill not only look a record 10 
shots, hut he did it without hitting 
a single ball into the water. Mis 
nemesis was the tliick, almost im- 
penelraliie ice plant that grows a.ong 
the right side of the green. 

Though not as dramatic as the 
16th at (’ypress. the IHth at Pehhle 
Beach is widely regardeil as the 
toughest finishing hole in golf. .\nd 
it lived up to its reputation in this 
year’s Crosby. The two men who 


tested it under [iressure. Art Wall 
and (iene Litller, will not soon for- 
get the experience. 

The record shows that for the 
past two years the greatest last- 
round player in profes-sional golf ha.s 
been .Art Wall .Ir.. a slender, edgy 
professional from I’ocono Manor, 
Pa. Jufiging by his first three per- 
formances in Ihnfi. Wall is about to 
abdicate hi.s finishing-round title, but 
he may very well replace it with the 
far more desirable leailing-money- 
winner crown. 

At Los Angeles three weeks ago 
Art Wall, desjiite Ken Wnturi’s in- 
credible closing round of 6d, still need- 
ed only his last-round average for the 
jiast two years of 70.7 to win the 
tournami-nt. Vet he took a 7d for .sec- 
ond jilace 'SI, Jan. 1!> >. The following 
week in Tijuana he had another last- 
round 7;{ to lose out to Krnie Vossler. 

In the first tliree days of the Cros- 
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by, Wall put together a G9 at Cy- 
press, a 65 at Monterey Peninsula 
and a 2-under-par 70 at Pebble 
Beach. This left him 4 strokes up on 
Jimmy Demaret and 6 ahead of for- 
mer U.S. Amateur Champion Gene 
Littler. On the basis of his once- 
formidablp la-st-round penchant, ev- 
eryone felt Wall was a shoo-in. 

Wall’s start on Sunday morning 
confirmed this. He quickly birdied the 
first three holes with putts of 35, 5 
and 10 feet. At this point, the Pebble 
Beach course turns to the ocean, and 
all manner of troubles pop up. None- 
theless, Wall managed to turn in a 
creditable 2 under par on the first 
nine. Another birdie on No. 10 put 
him 9 strokes up on Littler. But that 
was his last good hole. He bogeyed 
No. 11, doublc-bogeyed No. 12, bo- 
geyed 13 and 14. birdied 15 and bo- 
geyed 16 and 17 to lose 8 full strokes 
to Littler. 

Going into the 18th, Wall's lead 
had dwindled to one stroke, and there 
wasn’t a soul in the huge gallery who 
ilidn’t feel a sickness in his stomach 
over the collapse of this fine golfer. 
Littler as always wa.s ice-calm. 

Both men drove well, but Littler's 
ball hooked close to the edge of the 
sea wall that protects the 18th fair- 
way from the lapping waves of (Car- 
mel Bay. Wall played his second wood 
safely down the middle, and Littler 
took out a four-wood to in.sure a safe 
shot from a diflicult lie. Me took three 
easy practice swings, then hit a loop- 
ing hook well out into the bay. It 
cost him a two-stroke penalty, and 
by the time Idttler’s alternate ball 
reached the green he lay 5. Wall, 
meanwhile, had a seven-iron ap- 
proach into the trap in front of the 
green, and he came out loo strong to 
the back edge of the undulating green 
but still on the putting surface. Two 
putts put him down in 6— his third 
straight bogey— hut at lea.st the shat- 
tering ordeal was over. Kven had Lit- 
tler sunk his putt, he would still have 
been one stroke short of a tie. De- 
spite his miserable 41 on the last nine 
holes. Wall brought home a very cred- 
itable 279 for the four days of ex- 
tremely testing golf, and that was 
good for the first-prize money of 
?4.0(K> plus an additional $2, 000 for 
the pro-amateur best-ball with Char- 
lie Coe. When it was all over and he 
could finally collect his thoughts, 
Wall was able to give a perfectly 
simple golfer’s explanation of what 
had happened: “I couldn’t make the 
ball do what I wanted.” eno 



Tip from the Top 


TERL JOHNSON. Du Pont CC, \V U ni i ngton , Del. 


The cure for hitting behind the ball 

AVERAGE GOLKBRS— both men and women— have a great tendency to 
strike the ground behind the ball on their fairway shoUs. This hap- 
pens when the weight is shifted back to the right foot on the backswing 
and is not shifted forward (to the left) at the start of the downswing. 
The weight shift controls the low point of the arc in the swing. 

There are three reasons why golfers find themselves unable to shift 
their weight forward soon enough as they start down: 1) their feet are 
set too far apart; 2) the right knee has become locked at the top of the 
hackswing; 3) the right hand begins hitting too soon on the downswing. 

To overcome these errors, first get the feet closer together at address. 
Then keep the same amount of flex in the right knee as you go back — 
and at the top of the backswing — as the knee had at address. iThis flex 
of the right knee is what makes the pros look as though they are half 
silting down when they hit a shot.) With the right knee properly flexed 
at the top of the backswing, it is possible to transfer the weight over to 
the left foot at the start of the downswing. It's impossible if the right 
knee is locked. If the above remedy doesn’t complete the cure, work to 
introduce a slight hesitation or pause at the top of the backswing and 
be conscious of beginning the downswing with the left hand pulling the 
club down. 



Above (incorrerl): righl knee 
locked at top of backswing. 

Left (correct): right knee flexed at lop of backswing. 


NEXT WEEK; LuHtse Suggn on udupliiiy the stance to yoiiT huiUl 
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A Special Dozy, Cozy 
Kind of Dor my House 


An original Walker Cup team member and Britain's leading golf 
writer tells of his warm, pleasant life by the edge of a golf course 


by BERNARD DARWIN 


r iVKS in a dormy housf, does he?” 

J some reader may exclaim. “Poor 
fellow, he must hear all the hard- 
luck stories of all the golfers. I'm sorry 
for him.” 

Well, it is really not as had a.s that. 
The name of dormy house conveys to 
most people a near neighbor of a golf 
club if not part of the golf club itself. 
But my dormy hou.se is a little differ- 
ent from the rest. 

It is close to the Land Gate in the 
lovely old town of Rye in Sussex, 
where one illustrious .\merican, Hen- 
ry Jame.s, made his English home. It 
is full of history, for it is one of the 
two “ancient towns.” its neighbor 
Winchelsea being the other, which, 
with the five Cinque Ports, provided 
in olden days the very heart and nu- 
cleus of the British navy. Today the 
sea has receded from Rye. even as it 
has from Sandwich, and left it with 
its narrow cobbled streets, huddled 
arounri the church on the top of a dry 
cliff, with the water a few miles away. 

Naturally, the links are by the sea. 
which once no doubt rolled over them, 
and where the sea has been are to be 
found the best of golf courses. No 
human architect, with the wealth of 
Midas ready to his hand, could imi- 
tate this ideal ; not only the main fea- 
tures. the lines of sandhills with the 
valleys between, but all the thousands 
of smaller undulations, the |ilateaus 
and craters in miniature, which go at 
once to make up that golfing perfec- 
tion and to make us on our bad days 
complain that a good drive has given 
us an unjust lie. And Rye, in the 
minds of all who know- it, is one of 
the noblest of links, true seaside, hav- 
ing all the qualities whether bold or 
subtle which heart can desire and 
with a sense of peace and privacy 


which a championship course can 
scarcely boast. Rye, thank heaven, 
is not a championship course and nev- 
er will be. The narrow tortuous road 
that leads to it. together with geo- 
graphical difficulties, puts it out of 
the question for any crowded festi- 
val. and for that matter I think the 
members would let the champions 
come there only over their dead 
bodies. So it remains like a man who. 
without titles or honors, is yet uni- 
versally accepted as an equal in the 
moat distinguished company. It is fa- 
mous without any of the accompany- 
ing disadvantages of fame. 

LOVE AND FORTUNE 

The course was laid out in the ’DUs 
by Harry Colt, and the first time the 
world heard of it was when a match 
was played there between Harry Var- 
don and Freddie Tail, two names 
that always made news. It was not 
\ ery long after this and well in the 
gutty age that 1 paid my first visit to 
the links and to the dormy hou.so. .^t 
once I fell in love with both, and by 
good fortune an uncle had tlien, like 
a fairy godmother, given me a hand- 
some tip. This, with a reckless wis- 
dom, 1 devoted to entrance fees and 
subscripiiojis otherwise beyond my 
means, and the place ha.s been near 
my heart ever since. 

This old friend of a dormy house, 
to which 1 have now returned for 
good, is a pleasant, ancient house on 
the cliff top. It is a separate institu- 
tion from the golf club, thougli most 
of its members, but not all, are golf- 
ers, for it is also a local social club. 
By the time the golfers have fini.shed 
their rounds and returned here for 
tea and crumpets by the billiard- 
room fire their acute yearning for 
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THE AUTHOR, S2. POStNG BEFORE 


sympathy is over. They tell me tho.se 
hard-luck storie.s, which I mentioned, 
only if I ask for them, and this I do 
with judicious restraint. 

To many American golfers the no- 
tion of staying in a dormy house may, 
for all I know, convey visions of 
splendor, the mingled splendor 
country club and hotel. It is now, 
ala.s, so long since I was in .\merica 
that my memories of staying in golf 
clubs may appear those of a golfing 
Rip Van Winkle. I stayed twice, in 
1913 and 1922, at The Country Club 
at Brookline. Both were memorable 
years, the first that of Francis Oui- 
met’s victory over Ted Ray and Var- 
don I can still hear the pattering of 
the rain and see the wet mist hanging 
about the treesi, the second that of 
Jess Sweetser’s championship. In 1922 
I spent a very pleasant night at Pine 
\'aiiey, which prided itself, unless f 
am mistaken, on an absence of women 
and a scorn of changing for dinner. At 
the National, where I visited in those 
same two years, f stayed elsewhere, 
but the rest of my companions of the 
first Walker Cup side, in 1922, were 
put up in a genuine dormy house 
called, I think, the Hen Coop. 

Of my second stay at The Country 
Club I have one vivid memory. It 
was, I suppose, in time of Prohibition 
not wholly rigid. On my first night 
1 had gone early to bed, but was 



QUIET. DICKENSIAN OORMV HOUSE. HAS BEEN WRITING GOLF FOR OVER GO YEARS 


awakfnecl by a membpr. Ho was very 
sorry, but thought hp had left a bot- 
tle of whiskey under niy pillow. And 
so he had, thougll I had not pereeiverl 
its outline, and after it.s return we 
parted with mutual a[>ologips. 

The atmosi)here of those hospitable 
American clubs wa.s. as I remember 
it, essentially one of comfort: of un- 
ceremoniou.s snuRiie.ss. We here at 
the dormy house deem ourselves very 
snug. We live under the matriarchal 
care of a lady who is an admirable 
cook and is reinforced by two men 
servants. N’ot only are we cozy but we 
seem to me. and I have been a mem- 
ber for well over 50 years, essentially 
immutable. 

This placid life changes at the week- 
end to one of cheerful bu.stle. A small 
flood of London golfers pours down 
upon us. sometimes to play a match 
against Rye, sometimes to take [)art 
in an Old Boy competition, sometimes 
merely as a party of friends to play 
foursomes by day and bridge by 
night. I may add that I am fortunate 
in liaving my own sitting room and 
my own books and pictures. If I want 
to scribble, as now, or to sulk. 1 can 
be as unsociable as I please, and my 
room is impervious to the most jovial 
shouts from the billiard room. 

It is to this billiard room that the 
new arrival on a Friday night repairs 
to warm himself after hi.s drive or 


heaj)s the golfing plans for the mor- 
row. It is there that the full tide of 
the club’s existence may he said to be. 
There is a glorious fireplace, where a 
wood fire crackles with a jolly sound. 
It has a fire back bearing an ancient 
coat of arms and two I it tie seats flank- 
ing it on either side from which we 
may look up the great black throat of 
the chimney, where the wind rumble.s 
on stormy nights, and watch the 
sparks flying upwards. 

For many people this room and this 
fire stand for il5-odd years of memo- 
ries of Oxford and Caml)ri<lge Golfing 
Society matches and festivities. Xo 
account of the dormy house could be 
complete without a word or two as to 
the Society, which is bound to Rye 
by very close and special ties. Rye is 
indeed more than half ollicially the 
home cour.se of the Society, and it is 
there in particular that It plays its an- 
nual tournament for the President’s 
I’utter, which attracts an amateur 
field of great strength and is the more 
noteworthy .since it is played at a sea- 
son when all other public golf is dead. 
It is in the bleak days of early Janu- 
ary that we of the Society presume to 
hold our revels, and Providence must 
favor sheer impudence, since, save for 
the inevitable blank of wartime, we 
have pla.sed every year since 1920, 
and never yet, touching wood, ha.s the 
weather beaten us. 


It has often been, as the Iron Duke 
said of Waterloo, “a close run thing.” 
We have had one or two frosty years; 
t wice the snow has been so thick that 
the first day’s play must be post- 
poned, only to melt as if by magic 
ami leave tlie turf beautifully combed 
ami .smo(»thed by its white coat. We 
have had clouds, very black and lior- 
rible, threatening to overwhelm us: 
we have fought against glacial winds, 
and it is no joke having to start 
your ;73atch at k o’clock oj) a winter’.s 
morning: but so far we have worried 
through, and that with a field of hard 
on a hundre<I plas ers. And if it can he 
bitter out there on 1 he links we think 
of tile welcome that awaits us by the 
hilliard-room fire. The sight of Rye on 
its <-lifr top. like some fairy citadel, 
with it.s lights beginning to shine 
through the <lusk, and the thought of 
crumpets ajid hot baths are almost as 
warming in imagination as they soon 
will l)e in ble.ssed fact. 

FIERCE HORDES ARRIVE 

The Putter, is for the members of 
the Society a unique occasion, on 
which we arc all comfortably togeth- 
er. It comhim‘s friendliness wit li good, 
fierce golf and it takes a lot of win- 
ning. Holdenu'.ss, Wethered and Tol- 
ley are some of the names inscribed 
on the silver-hound golf balls hanging 
on the old wooden putter: later come 
Crawley, Duncan and Micklem, and 
three years ago Gordon Huddy, a 
C'amhridge undergraduate, outrage- 
ously broke into these preserves and 
set an example to insurgent youth. 

I am writing not long after the 
hordes for the i^utterof 19.50 will have 
swept down to fill not only the dormy 
house but every available bed in Rye. 
I suppose we all know the ft'eling that 
come.s at the end of some cherished 
holiday, bringing us bitter envy of 
those who stay behind. When we are 
already far away they will be light- 
heartedly pursuing their ordinary av- 
ocations, perhaps even playing golf, 
with no more thought of us than lias 
the dog of the house, sunning him- 
self upon the steps and ready to wag 
a friendly tall at some new visitor. 
Many times I have felt that cruel 
pang of jealousy on leaving the dormy 
house after the Putter. Now 1 am the 
one left behind to see all the others 
depart. The life here is a dozy, cozy 
routine, broken at intervals by friend.s 
from the outside world. Soon they 
w ill come and go yet again, and tlien 
a great peace will descend on the 
dormy house. end 
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Ski Tip 

WtLLY SCHAEFFLER 

Ski Coach, University of pFiirer 


QUESTION; ('an skievK with one- nr Iwn-werk ntrnfions find (tny low- 
cost Irarel-nud-lodgimj package ski lours for this country and Europe? 


I'fx, here arc some typical racation 
lours lasting fire days or more, starl- 
ing out from ike larger cities. Price 
includes round trip, meals en route, 
room and board, tickets for all lifts. 

LOS ANGELES tO Sun Vsll«y, S«‘Vcn 

day.s, March 14 to 22, travel by Union 
Pacific RR, stay at Challenger Inn or 
Chalet dorm, 10 two-hour ski lessons. 
Price: $158.95 dorm: $6;J more for double 
room. Meals on train extra. See any 
Union Pacific ticket agent. 

SAN FRANCISCO tO Squaw Valley, 10 

days, starting any Friday, by Greyhound 
bu.s, stay at Squaw Valley Lodge, three 
half-day les-sons. Price: $99 up. Lift.s ex- 
tra; $25. Contact Garry Tours, San Fran- 
ci.sco. 

To Aapan, nine days. March 14 to 22, 
by Western Pacific RR, stay at Blue 
Spruce or Ski-Vu Lodge. Price: $149. 
Lifts extra. Contact Garry Tours, San 
Francisco. 

DENVER to Taos, M. Max.. Seven day.s 
any time, by Continental Airlines, stay 
at Hondo Lodge or Chalet Alpina, daily 
one-hour U‘s.sons. Prici*; $126.80 for dorm: 
$30 extra per person for double room with 
hath. Contact Continental ticket office. 

DALLAS, HOUSTON. SAN ANTONIO tU 

Taos, seven days any time, by Conti- 
nental Airlines, lodging at Hondo Lodge 
or Chalet Alpina, daily one-hour les.sons. 
Price:from Dallas $155.10; from Hou.ston 
$188.20; from San Antonin $176, lodging 
in dorm; $80 extra per person for ilouble 
room with hath. Contact Continental 
Airlines ticket office. 

CHICAGO to Taos, seven day.s any 
time, by Santa Fe RR or Continental Air- 
line.s, lodging at Hondo Lodge or Chalet 
.Alpina, daily one-hour lessons. Price; 
$140.40 Santa Fe HR. $224.60 Conti- 
nental Airlines, lodging in dorms; $80 
extra p«T person for double room with 
bath. Contact Santa Fe or Continental 
Airlines ticket office, Chicago. 

DETROIT to Sta. Marguarita, Qua., in 
the Taiurenlians, nine days, Feb. 14 to 
22, by Canadian-I’acific RR, lodging at 
Chalet Cochand, two two-hour le.s.sons 
per day, morning and afternoon. I’rice: 


$122. Contact Detroit Council of .Ameri- 
can Youth Ho.stels, Detroit. This is an 
AYH group tour, but new members are 
welcomed imembership fee $5). 

To Aspan, 10 days, Feb. 20 to March 
2, by United Airlines, lodging at Prince 
Albert or Roaring Fork, lifts and meals 
extra. Cost: $175. This is an Edison Ski 
Club tour. Contact John I.Aiwry, 3.547 
Harding, Dearborn, Mich. 

NEW YORK to Laka Placid, 10 days 
starting any Friday evening, by bu.s, 
lodging at Hotel Marcey, daily two-hour 
fejwons. Price: $145, with two to room. 
Lifts extra. Contact Ski Bird Tours, New 
York City. 

EUROPE 

New York is the jumping-off place for 
those who want to .ski on the continent. 
.All major airline.s servicing Switzerland 
and Germany have banded together to 
work out three basic tours, with a choice 
of 18 resort.s (others by .special arrange- 
ment I in Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy or France. Round-trip air 
transportation is to Zurich, Geneva or 
Munich. Cost to Zurich or Geneva ranges 
from $522.20 economy cla.ss to $8.51.60 
first cla.ss. There is a special family rate 
for wife and each child between 12 and 25 

$872.20 economy to $551.60 first cla.s.s: 
children under 12 half fare. Fare to 
Munich $586.80 economy to $870.50 
first class (additional family members 
$886.80 to $570..50'. Included in trans- 
atlantic air fare is first-class rail trans- 
portation from city of arrival to resort 
and return. Transportation from Mont- 
real, BOSTON, HARTFORD or PROV- 
IDENCE to New York free. 

Tour No. 1 i.s six days at ri'sort of your 
choice plu.s six days in Pari.s (including 
sightseeing trips, > Average cost (add to air 
farei; $1.50 to $280, depending on choice 
of hotels, from standard to deluxe. .All 
rooms are twin-bed rooms without hath. 
Tour No. 2 is six day.s at each of two re- 
sorts. Average cost; $180 standard to $240 
deluxe. Tour No. 8 is five days at each of 
three re.sorts. Average cost; $240 to $:160. 
Lifts are nut included in any of the tours. 
Since all lours are independent you may 
make any side trips you wish, stopping 


over at such cities as London, Dublin, 
Amsterdam, Brussels. Frankfort, Ham- 
burg, Madrid. Lisbon without paying any 
additional air fare. Arrangements can be 
made to suit your own itinerary, even 
to returning at a later date, if done at 
time of booking. For more detailed in- 
formation get in touch with Steve Lohr, 
General Tours, Inc., 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

One of the best budget ways to ski 
Europe i.s to join a .ski club that arranges 
its own lrip.s. Most rlub.s require that you 
6e a member for six months to a year 
prior to the lour. Among clubs going to 
the Alps this year is the Philadelphia 
Ski Club, which plans to take up to 70 
skiers (limited to members of the Penn- 
sylvania Ski Federation and their imme- 
diate familiesi on a three-week trip to 
Kitzbtihel and St. .Anton, Austria and 
Kloslers and Davos, Switzerland. The 
group will leave Philadelphia February 22 
via Pan American. Cost: $550 per person, 
including first-class flight to European 
destination, all bus and train transporta- 
tion in Europe, lodging, meals, cost of 
shipping luggage and equipment and one 
evening’s entertainment at a Paris night- 
club the night before departure for home, 
March 15. Contact Willie Hischmann, 
112 Loller Rd., Hatboro, Pa. Another 
such group is the Chicago Metropolitan 
Ski Club, which has chartered a Pan 
•American plane for a three-week trip to 
Kitzbiihel and St. Anton. Austria and 
Davos, Switzerland. The group will leave 
Chicago on February 6 and return March 1. 
The cost: $685 per person, including air 
fare, meals and lodging. Contact the Har- 
vey .Mason Travel Bureau, Chicago. The 
U.S. Eastern .Amateur Ski As.sociation 
plans two three-week trips to Europe via 
TW.A. Both lours will leave from New 
York, stop at Boston before heading over- 
seas. The first leaves January 80 for .Mu- 
nich, returning from Geneva February 
21: the second leaves February 18 for 
Zurich, returning from Zurich March 7. 
The USEASA provides air transportation 
only: skiers are on their own once they 
land in Europe. Cost: $259.50. Contact 
Edwin D. Eaton, 248 Steele Rd., West 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Meet the team: Sidney lazard 


Thin is the fourth of a ' series introducing some of the plttyers in 
the forthcoming World Bridge Championships 


T hk new PARTNERSHn' on our bridge team, which 
goes into action against Italy and Argentina for 
the World Championship next week, is Sidney Lazard, 
27, an oilman from New Orleans, and Lee Hazen, a New 
York attorney. They will be playing a “hit-and-run” 
system which allows extremely light opening bids on 
hands with as little as 12 points and occasionally a trifle 
less. Since attack is the best defense, especially against 
artificial systems, it is expected that these powder-puff 
opening bids will often rob the Italians of their most 
effective w'eapon — the artificial one-olub opening. 
Lazard is a fine player, as evidenced by this hand. 


North-South pulnerable 
East dealer 

NORTH 




opponents’ bids mean. In this hand, Sidney had the 
advantage of playing against his frequent partner. Bill 
Hanna, who held the East cards. 

Here was Lazard's chain of reasoning. East’s pass 
on the second round disclosed his bid as a psychic. It 
was his invariable habit (at that time) to psyche in his 
longest suit. West’s three-heart bid (knowing Bill had 
psyched) expected a raise from East, providing East held 
four hearts. Since East had thought briefly before bid- 
ding four hearts, Lazard reasoned this could only be be- 
cause he held three cards in the spade suit and was con- 
sidering bidding three spades. So South counted East’s 
distribution as nut including more than a single diamond. 

On the other side of the table, West’s bidding seemed 
to Lazard to show at least 11 major-suit cards. That 
left room in his hand for no more than two diamonds 
and revealed that North must have at least a six-card 
diamond suit. As Sidney modestly describes his ratio- 
cination, "The opponents’ tactics had made it neces- 
sary for me to guess and, luckily, I guessed right.” 

There was still a lot of good “guessing” required be- 
fore the slam came home. West cashed the heart king 
and continued with the ace, which South trumped 
with the ace of diamonds (he needed the little ones for 
re-entry to dummy)! Next he cashed the diamond king 
and led low to dummy’s diamond jack. The jack of clubs 
was led, covered with the queen and taken by the ace. 
Next came South’s last trump to get back to dummy, 
followed by a fourth diamond, leaving this position: 

NORTH 

4 <1 10 

¥ J 

♦ 7 6 

♦ 4 

EA.ST 
4 9 K 

4 

♦ — 

4 10 7 6 5 

.SOITH 
4 A 3 
¥ - — 

♦ — - 
4 K 9 S 3 


WE.ST 
4 K J 7 
¥ 0 9 7 

♦ 

4 


EAST SOOTH WEST NORTH 

PASS (4i PASS 

PASS a NO TRUMP 3V PASS 

4V es PASS PASS 

PASS 


The explanation that Lazard gives for his bidding 
proves how valuable it is to be familiar with what the 


Leading a fifth trump forced East to discard a spade, 
and South threw a club. Next came a club finesse, won 
by the 8; then the king of clubs, on which dummy’s 
spade 10 was thrown. On the next club, which dummy 
trumped. West had to blank his king of spades in order 
to keep the queen of hearts. So dummy led the queen 
of spades to South’s ace and Lazard's spade 3 won the 
last trick and brought home the slam. bno 


ILt-UurPATED January !S, t8St 
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FOOD / Mury Front Mahon 


The jockey 
tuho loves to cook 


When he Isn’t taking fences in major steeplechases, 
French-born Albert Foot takes to the saucepans 



RIDER'S FAVORITE in kiU'hen is Ok] Wtirkl 
C(juivali-nt of the New England boiled dinner. 


W ni;N I AM TOO OLD to he a jockey, I should like to he 
a cook.” said Albert Foot. We were sitting in his 
pretty cottage at P^lmont, Long Island, a stone’s throw 
from Belmont I’ark, in a basement room fixed up with a 
little bar and several tables with red-checked table- 
cloths— for all the world like a little French cafe. His 
wife. Raymonde, broke into the conversation to explain 
that her husband learned to love both horses and la 
cuiitinc when he wa.s a boy growing up in Chantilly, near 
I'aris. His father was Knglish, and a jockey, but liis 
mother was French and a really extraordinary cook. 
“Now,” said Raymonde, "Albert cooks when he can; 
no time: too many horses to ride.” 

A.s everyone who follows racing knows, it looks as if 
there will l)e many more horses in .Albert Foot's life. 
For though he is 89 years old, he is ideal in build and 
weight, as well as in experience, for a jockey of jump- 
ing honses. Under first call to Mrs. Marion <iu Pont 
Scott’s Montpelier Farm, he lias ridden winners in the 
past few years in mo.st of the important steeplechase and 
hurdle races in this country, topping off last year’.s suc- 
cessful .season with his victory on Benguala in the Tem- 
ple (iwathmey, the world’s richest steepl(*chase. 

In discu.ssing food with me. Foot revealed himself to 
be a tnode.st but perfectionist cook. The cla.ssics of every 
French home— the perfectly roasted chickens, theerw/soH 
riu, the lender omelets, the nourishing soups, the sa- 
vory ragouts and the innumerable preparations of vege- 
tables that are dear to the French heart— these are what 
he know.s an<l lovc.s. Some day he may hurdle the tallc.st 
culinary fence to become a famous chef. .Meanwhile, here 
is his delectable version of pof-au-fen, a dish of simple 
country origin, which is shown a.s prepared for serving in 
the photograph, on tlie opposite page. 

Fot-au-feu (it translates literally as pot-on-the-fire1 
i.s the French equivalent of New F.ngland boiled dinner. 
The broth is served first with prepared croM/cs of bread 
(sec rt'cipci, and the meat and vegetables that have 
cooked in thus broth are arranged on a jilatter, to be 
served a.s a succeeding course. Traditional accompani- 
ment to this dish is coarse salt (.the kind sold in flakes for 


salt millsl. Also pickle.s, mustard and sometimes a 
horserad ish sauce. Leftover meat provides a meal the next 
day — cut up in dice shape, dressed with a sour French 
dre.s.sing and onion rings and served cold as a salad. 


POT-AU-FEU (!>crvi't> fiiiir) 

quarts of tsild w!U«t 

1} pounds botinm round of beef or pounils bottom round 
and 1 ' .. pounds loan plate 

1 ' ■ pounds beef shank .sawed in .‘{-inch lengths (or a knuckle of 
beef sawe<l in two' 

.■(>2 tablespoons of salt 
1 p<'elpd onion stuck with 1 clove 

medium-sized rutabaga or If white turnips, peeled and cut 
in <|uarters 
8 leeks, eleaned 

1 hunch of carrots, scraped and halved 

1 bou<iuet tied in chees*-cloth bag isprig of parsley, pinch of 
iirie<l thyme ami a buy leaf ' 

1 teaspoon Kitchen Ikiuquet or meat extract 


In an earthenware marmiie or large soup kettle put meat and 
water. Cover tightly while bringing very slowly to tin- boil, 
but p<-ek into the pnl repeatedly and keep skimming off scum 
that rises t<i the surfain-. Do not allow pot to boil before it is 
well skimmed or the flouting matter will sink to the bottom 
and make the bouillon mu<ldy. When boiling commences, put 
in the salt and the <inion, cover and simmer skiwly so as to 
obtain only on*- or two steam bubbles every «'Cond. After 2 
hours add bou({uel and all vegetabb's esci-pt H of the leeks. 
.After another httur add the remaining leeks. When these are 
cooketi (about 1.') miiiutesi, strain broth and arrange meal anti 
vegetables on a platter, disctiriling boutiuet and bare bones. 
Keep (he platter hoi until ready to serve. Reheat broth, adding 
Kitchen Routjuel for color. I'ul into marmiie or tureen to lx- 
ladled out into soup plates at the table. 


Crimifs lit aciompani/ broth 

Slit loaf of k’rench bread lengthwise, then rrosswi.se to make 
four pietvs. Remove all crumb i the soft, in.side part i. Heavily 
paint the remaining crusts with meltetl butter tin all sides. Dry 
out in a very slow oven till light golden in coltir and very crisp. 

CuloT lihulo'jriijth bij Ijtinire Dnlil-Wolfr 
f )’!•> and Mwl I'Otn Sese''ttn 
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Adventure on the Serpent River 


In the wild and primitive Jungles of southern Mexico hunters 
are discovering a unique outdoor experience 


E ach ybak half a million Ameri- 
cans travel south to Mexico, a 
vacationland of big fish and bull- 
fights, exotic beaches and ancient 
ruins. Some come to relax in the win- 
ter sun or to wander through quaint 
Spanish villages: others to troll the 
waters of the blue Pacific or the in- 


lets along the Gulf. A growing num- 
ber of them come each season to hunt 
Mexico’s abundant game— jaguars, 
ocelots, javelinas and myriads of wa- 
terfowl — and a few of them are now 
discovering a new kind of outdoor 
adventure in the wilderness pictured 
on these pages. For this is the forgot- 


ten part of Mexico, a primitive and 
forbidding jungle known a.s the Is- 
thmus of Tehuantepec, which sepa- 
rates the country’s plains and moun- 
tains from the peninsula of Yucatan. 

A great river flows through the 
Isthmus, springing from the moun- 
tains of Chimalapa on the Pacific 
Coa.st, and winding like a giant ser- 
pen t to the Gulf of Mexico on the east. 
The Coatzacoalcos, which indeed 
means the sanctuary of the serpent in 
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by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


the language of the Nahuatlan Indi- 
ans, forms the only access to the rain 
forests of Tehuantepec. It Is a hostile, 
and mainly uncharted, river. Rap- 
ids course over rock-studded shoals, 
crocodiles linger in brush-shrouded 
eddies and from the banks a mas- 
sive wall of growth rises skyward to 
block out the sun. 

On a spring day, when mists rose 
steaming from the yellow water, my 

continued 


EMERGING FROM iuNGUE, Guidc Floyd Cranfill (left), Bob Grimm and author 
begin descent down steep bank of Coatzacoalcos River to waiting canoe. 


JOURNEYING UPRIVER in dugout ciinoe crowded with firearms and equipment 
for the hunt, author and husband take time out for napping and reading. 




MEXICAN SAFARI continued 

husband Bob Grimm and I followed 
this river into the jungles of Tehuan- 
tepec. We wanted to explore as well 
as to hunt this wild and lonely part 
of Mexico. But from our first cor- 
respondence with Mexico City Out- 
fitter Tex Purvis, who provided us 
with our guides and camp equip- 
ment, we knew that this was not to 
be a hunting safari in the ordinary 
sense. 

The game which does exist in the 
rain forests of Tehuantepec is widely 
scattered and far less abundant than 
in central and northern Mexico. A 
sportsman must hunt long hours 
under primitive and indescribably 
difficult physical conditions even to 
find game, and when he does often 
the trophy is inferior to that he might 
encounter farther north. But the 
challenge of this kind of hunting is 
perhaps the most exciting — and ex- 
acting-left on the continent. It is 
the same kind of challenge which for 
centuries has lured adventurers into 
unmapped wildernesses and moun- 
taineers to the tops of unclimbed 
peaks. For Bob and me the prospect 
of exploring Tehuantepec’s wild and 
primitive jungles was far more in- 
triguing than the game we might ul- 
timately bag. In fact, as far as both 
of us were concerned, any trophy 
would really be a bonus at the end 
of a unique experience. 

O UR crew— Purvis' guide Floyd' 
Cranfill, his assistant, 17-year- 
old George Johansen, and a handful 
of natives— met us at the airport in 
Minatitlkn, 325 miles south of Mexi- 
co City. From Minatitl&n we headed 
inland by truck to Jesus Carranza 
(see map), the last town of any size 
on the Coatzacoalcos. Here we were 
to pick up our dugout canoes for the 
river journey and, we hoped, locate 
a few more natives for our "staff.” 
This was a greater problem than we 
anticipated. Most of the natives, it 
seemed, were afraid to join our expe- 
dition when they heard we were 
headed for the interior of Tehuante- 
pec. According to Indian legend, this 
area is ruled by a jaguar god who does 
not welcome intruders. 

Assisted by a handful of American 
dollars, however, we finally persuaded 
four of the natives (including a cook) 
to join us. purchased additional pro- 

4 PATIENT HUNT foT jaguar, the jungle's 
prize, was continuous but always in vain. 



SERPENT RIVER coils through roa<lles.s 
jungle of Tehuantepec to Gulf of .Mexico. 

visions and loaded the canoes with 
gear, tents, guns, ammunition, four 
bedraggleti-looking hounds and sev- 
eral bottles of Mexican gin, rum and 
brandy, which we bought locally for 
35c, 59c and 80c per bottle respec- 
tively. A gathering of smiling, waving 
Indians shouted in chorus as we 
pushed the canoes from shore. The 
long journey up the Coatzacoalcos 
at last had begun. 

On the banks of the big river, low 
marshes turned to steep, tree-covered 
inclines. The heady scent of tropical 
vegetation hung heavy in the air. 
Everywhere fertility was rampant. 
Green sprouted from black oily soil, 
on branches and bushes. In the scat- 
tered villages along the shore, bare- 
breasted women heavy with child 
washed naked toddlers in the water. 
Nearby, swollen mares grazed along 
the banks. Brilliantly colored birds 
sat on nests, and a pregnant monkey 
watched us from a tree. 

We felt immediately, too, the wild 
loneliness of this land. Back home- 
in New York, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco— it is impossible to imagine 
how far away from civilization a 
hundred miles can be. Jungle distance 
is measured in days, and seasons by 
the rise and fall of the river. Life, too, 
is measured in seasons. 

It was evening when the shadowy 
outlines of the last huts on the big 
river loomed above us in the dark- 
ness. The banks were steep now and 
scraped smooth by centuries of tides. 
Crude footholds led upward to half 
a dozen thatched huts. Before them, 
surrounded by skinny pigs and an 
aging ox, the village populace watched 


our approach in fascination. Stran- 
gers rarely travel this far upriver. 

A. small, wiry Indian separated 
himself from the others and climbed 
down the bank to our canoes. Soon 
the men of the village followed, and 
behind them, more hesitantly, came 
several little boys. While P'loyd spoke 
with the Indian who seemed the 
leader, the children crept closer to 
Boh and me, their curiosity about 
our guns and cameras overriding 
their initial suspicion. In high-school 
Spanish I asked the closest little boy 
his name. The question sent all of 
the children scurrying from us in ter- 
ror. Only then did I remember that 
women, here as in many Mexican- 
Indian communities, are separated 
socially from men. The children were 
unprepared for a woman's voice in 
this masculine caravan. 

O N the second day, with four more 
Indians we had picked up at this 
village, we left the main Coatzacoal- 
cos and followed an uncharted branch 
of the river. On a sandspit left by 
last year’s floods we pitched perma- 
nent camp, moored the dugouts and 
built pits in which to cook. 

We had brought vast quantities of 
bottled soda with us— our most val- 
ued provision in the tropic heat- 
cans of staples and a large bag of 
black beans. We were dependent 
upon the jungle to yield meat and 
fowl. Fish could be gathered from 
the river by dropping crude dyna- 
mite grenades into the water, then 
swimming frantically against the cur- 
rent to retrieve the stunned fish on 
the surface. From the trees we shot 
iguanas, grotesque survivors of a pre- 
historic age, and quartered the bland- 
tasting, white lizard meat into stews. 

From this sand-bar camp, home 
and headquarters for the next 10 
days, we now began to explore the 
utterly wild and trackless area which 
surrounded us. This was a hilly jun- 
gle, its slopes crowded with mangoes, 
zapotes, banana trees and giant ma- 
hoganies. Fifty yards from the river, 
even at noon, only a dim evening 
glow filtered through the tangled 
growth and across the narrow vine- 
covered valleys. 

On our first trip we realized how 
implacable an opponent the jungle 
could be. Travel through this kind of 
vegetation was slow and discourag- 
ing. In single file we struggled up and 
down the endless miles of virgin bush, 
looking for signs of deer, javelina or 
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cat. I'lu* liounds wc Imd lirought with 
us were practically usclcs-s for much 
of the hunting. WV could neither 
maintain their pace nor keep track 
of tljeir wherea))outs in the den.se 
growth. And every hu.sh seemed cov- 
ered with tliorns, which rij)ped at our 
clothing and skin, ensnared our packs 
and ina<le each .step a major effort. 

O Sf. afternoon we trie<l using the 
dog.s to rtu.sh game on a small is- 
land up.streair. from our camp. Sta- 
tioning ourselves on three sides of the 
island, we wailed e.xpectantly while a 
native .started the dog.s off from the 
fourth- They were on scent almost 
immediately. .\s they set up a cry, I 
could hear what .sounded like a very 
large animal thundering through the 
growth directly toward me. It was 
trampling down small trees and 
huslu'.s witli a giant’s fury. 

I raised my gun ami waiterl, my 
heart poumling. Abruptly, the ani- 
mal changed course. With a howl, the 
dogs hroki- into the clearing wliere 1 
stood, realized their error loo late and 
disappeared again into the l)ushes. 
From the right I heard a shot, then 
another. 'I’here was a pause, and tlieii 
a third, much louder shot. 

I raced through the hushes toward 
tlie .sound of the shooting. Floyd 
came running from his position. In 
a small clearing we found Bob, stand- 
ing ne.'kt to aliout iiOO pounds of rhi- 
iioceroslike animal, an uncertain ex- 
pression on his face. 

"I don’t know what it is,” he mum- 
liled, "hut whatever it is. it came out 
of the hushes riglil at me. My first 
two sluits didn’t even slow it up.” 

Floyd laughed. "It's a tapir.” he 
said, "and I bet it was a lot more 
surprised than you. Vou seem to have 
done all right with that la.st shot 
though.” 

"Both of them,” Boh said with 
emharra.H.sment. "I guess in the ex- 
citement I forgot to push off the safe- 
ty after reloading. By the time I re- 
alized why the gun hadn’t gone off, 
this thing wa.s practically on top of 
me. I just pulled both triggers and 
[irayeil.” 

Kach adventure, like this, was dif- 
ferent and unpredictable. With each 
we discovered still another facet of 
the va.st, wild country around us. In 
the clays that followed, the exhaus- 
tion we had suffered upon our first 
hunts was gradually forgotten as the 
jungle enchanted us with its particu- 
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lar magic. We found ourselves eager 
to reach the next hill, to explore the 
next valley. Every stream held the 
promise of excitement and of the un- 
expected on the other side. Forays 
from camp stretched into Ifi- and 211- 
hour expeditions in which we walked 
10 and 12 miles without complaint. 
Sleep became a neces-sary but unwel- 
come interrupliem. 

'i'he land around us wa.s populatcnl 
with deer, javelina, ocelot and multi- 
tudes of game birds. But the prize 
we wanted most and 
worked the hardest for 
was jaguar — the big 
cat. The s;is jense of 
hunting him. especial- 
ly at night, produced 
our most exciting mo- 
ments. 

.\t times we stalked 
him through the hot. 
dark hush: at other 
times we trie;! unsuc- 
eessfully to track him 
with dog.s. Sometimes 
we crouched long hours 
in a tree blind. Iioping 
to lure him to us with 
an animal call, hut 
mo.st often we drifted 
in the dark of night 
along the river’s wa- 
tery edge where cit.s 
came to drink. 

Hunting with head 
lamps at nigiu is cus- 
tomary in much of 
Mexico. In dense jun- 
gle .such as t’lis it is 
|irohal)ly the most fea- 
sible metliod but, as in all hunting, 
luck plays a major role. On several 
occasions we found tracks at tlie riv- 
er’s edge made moments before we 
arrived. Once we fouiul a kill, still 
warm, but again we were too late. 

One evening, with only young 
George and a native to pole the ca- 
noe. I went after the jagua" on my 
own. Huddled in the bottom of the 
boat. George and 1 playetl our head 
lamps al(mg the shore, looking for the 
glow of eyes in the dark. Suddenly, 
in the yellow circle of light, twin 
flares flickered like rubies on a jewel- 
er’s black velvet, ’rhey had to be 
cat's eyes. I pointed my gun into the 
darkness just beneath the eyes and 
fired. There was an angry snarl, the 
sound of thrashing bushes and then a 
splash a.s a heavy body hit the water. 
In the beam of my light an animal 
struggled to regain the hank, a dark 
circle spilling around it in the water. 


Even at a distance, I could see it 
was not a jaguar. It looked more like 
an overstaffed skunk, 

"Ti'peizniinlv," George .said. "Not 
very good to eat hut it's better than 
fish.” 

This was the clo.sest I came to 
meeting the big cat of the jungle. Nor 
(lid I encounter the awesome serpents 
of the Goatzacoalcos, which intrigued 
the native.s almost as much as their 
jaguar god. Like any tropical region, 
this part of the Tehuantepec jungle 


had its .share of rept lies, many of them 
poisonous, hut, as in most snake coun 
try. tlie greatest part of its danger 
existed in our imaginations. Mine usu- 
ally worked overtime, especially on 
certain occasions. 

A.s the only woman in an all- male, 
plunibingle.s.s camp, I l>ad to make 
.some trips inlet the jungle alone. At 
night these really scared me. I would 
postpone the trip as long a.s possible, 
then tijtloe gingerly from camp, sus- 
piciou.s of every hush and tree, with a 
flashlight in one hand and Floyd’s .28 
in the other. I don’t know why 1 car- 
ried the .28, Itecau.se I couldn't have 
hit a fer- le-lance at five paces with it , 
hut it made me feel better. 

Otily young George was sympa- 
thetic. And he decided to do some- 
thing about it. One day he led me a 
short distance u{» the 70® incline of 
jungle wall behind camp and with 
the pride of an artist showed me a 



strange-looking tppep of saplings and 
elephant leaves which he had built 
while we were out hunting. 

‘'Mademoiselle.” he .said with a 
flourish, "your ‘YC.’ " 

"My whaf?” I asked in dismay. 
"Your YC. You know, ladies’ 
room. Xow you won’t have to go into 
the jungle alone any more." 

It wa.s a touching gift, anti for a 
moment 1 thought my problem wa.s 
really solved. But. unfortunately, 
George had made a small error. His 


structure was perched dirc’ctly over 
a nest of bees. 

Besides this brief encounter with 
bees, mospuitoes and gnats gave us 
the most trouble. N'ot only were 
their appetites insatiable but they 
actually seemed to enjoy our insert 
repellent. In desperation Bob tried 
a rubdown with some of our -b'ic 
Mexican gin lit had a taste, we 
thought, which should repel any 
living thing!, and to our amazement 
we discovered that indeed it did — 
the mnsejuitoes didn't like it any 
better than we! Although we wound 
up smelling like .Martinis, from that 
point on we were rarely bothered 
by insects. And we never missed the 
Mexican gin. 

ACTUALLY, we founfl that the 
jungle heat, which .sometimes 
reached 120 , took away most of our 
taste for liquor. Our appetites, on the 


other hand, never suffered. This is 
surprising, because the “cook” we’d 
enlisted in Jesus Carranza— referenc- 
es unknown — must un<iuestinnably 
liave had another very (lilTerent pr<t- 
fession l)efore joining us. He seemed 
dedicated to mutilating everything 
he touched. 

Kven so, it wa.s pretty difficult to 
spoil the taste of/u/soH rail, a huge, 
native pheasant which nests in the 
trees, or the delicate flavor of /i mo- 
ziifr, the small jungle deer wlilch In- 
habit this area. Pri- 
marily we hunted this 
game for food. For 
sport, we found jave- 
lina more difficult and 
more exciting to track. 

( )ne particular hunt 
stands out in memory. 
It was our la.st day in 
the jungle and we had 
decided to make it a 
fairly quiet one when 
the hounds raised a 
pack of ja\elina not 
far from camp. As al- 
wa\’s. the job of keep- 
ing up witli them was 
jiraclically impossible. 
Tlie trail led out of a 
\alley and started up- 
ward. brush growing 
heavier as we climbed. 
In the flistance, the 
low-pitched wail of 
the (logs told us that 
the trail was still fresh 
hut that the pigs were 
moving fast. The na- 
tives swung their ma- 
chetes in short, rapid strokes, slash- 
ing down vines and branches as they 
worked to clear a crude trail for us 
to follow through the dense growth. 

Then far ahead of us we heard the 
hounds break into full bellow. They 
had the javelinas in sight at last. As 
if on signal, the natives stopped chop- 
ping and darted toward the .sound of 
tlie commotion. 

Before I could realize what was 
happening. I was completely alone. 
In every direction tlie jungle loomed 
forbiddingly above me in a solid wall 
of green. 

There is a time in fear when sud- 
denly all sound stops. My breathing, 
it seemed, stopped too. In the jungle 
heat 1 was cold, and I think 1 was a-s 
close to experiencing real panic as 1 
have ever come. 

'i’lien the silence was broken by a 
dLstant bark. Birds began to sing 
again. Insects chirjied. Twigs fell 


from trees and somewhere on my left 
I heard the sound of trickling water. 
The moment of terror was over. Imi- 
tating the crouched movement of the 
natives, 1 started through the tan- 
gled vines and trees toward the dogs. 
In a few minutes I came upon Bob, 
picking his way through a dark thick- 
et. I'd probably been within shout- 
ing dLstance of him all along. To- 
gether we cauglit up to Floyd and 
the natives. 

The pigs were circling, with the 
dogs close lieliind. Over the <lin of 
barking, we could hear them racing 
toward us through the low bush. Not 
more than -ID fe<’t away a channel 
of foliage began to ijuiver, as first 
one an<i then another animal tore 
through it. We held our lire. There 
was no way of telling whether llie 
movement was dog or jiig. Floyd sig- 
nale<l us to get up on a tog in ca.se 
the i)igs brok<‘ out in our direction. 
Althougli javelina in this area rarely 
go over .»<) pounils, they can si ill be 
dangerous to a Imtiler on foot. i)iir- 
ticularly when they are being chased 
in a pack through heavy bush. Their 
sharp tusks can slash through a liool 
or trouser leg as cleanly as a line- 
honed razor. 

As tlie noise of the chase die<l off. 
Bob scrambled to a belter position, 
hoping the javelina would <'ircle 
again. This time they were being 
chased toward a clearing directly in 
front of us. .-Vgain the noise grew 
loud, and over it Floyil shouted, 
"Watcli your fiu't!" Boh fired as a 
streak of lirown Maslieit acros.s the 
clearing. The animal faltered, then 
dropiied with a grunt at the etlge of 
the bush. In an instant tlie dogs 
were on top of it. the other pigs for- 
gotten in the e.xcilement. 

The javelina hunt was over, and 
with it our jungle adventure. We 
broke camp the next morning and 
began the trip down river and liack 
to civilization. The .safari had been 
a hard one, made more so by the 
primitive conditions under which we 
had camped. The hunting itself had 
been a-s rugged as any we liail ever 
done, ami we considered ourselve.s 
well rewarded with the trophies we 
had. We regretted the lack of only 
one — the jaguar. Tliat wild and elu- 
sive cat still haunt.s our memories of 
the magnificent wilderness along the 
('oalzacoalcos, and if someday we 
should ever go back again, it will be 
because the jaguar, the native's god 
of the serpent river, is still its most 
challenging prize. eho 
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The first matador since 
Manolete to establish a clear 
claim to lasting greatness is 
a 26>year-old Spaniard 
named Antonio Ordonez 


by KENNETH TYNAN 

AT THK HKART of till- hullfightilig 
world, and at the height of every 
l)ulltighter’s aspiration, there is a sort 
of pantheon, an inner sanctum re- 
served for the few who have earned 
the title of Ion to dc epnrn — mata- 
dors, that is to say. with whose nanu^s 
a whole epoeli will he associated. 

Within living memory, not more 
than five new names have crept on to 
this golden list : .Joselito and Belmon- 
te. in the great days of their rivalry; 
Domir»g(» Ortega, the ma.ster of the 
’dOs: Carlos .\rru/.a. the Mexican all- 
rounder; and, of course. Manolete, 
who died TJ years ago on the right 
horn of a Miura bull. The tally is 
sliort, ami you cannot buy your way 
on to it. Several muta<lors in the past 
<lecade ha\ e commande<l price.s as 
high as Manolele’.s; hut it takes more 
than that to satisfy the inner circle 
of aficiottados. those oh.ses.se<l taurine 
purists vslio follow the bulls all sum- 
mer long, oftrm to the ilespair of their 
famili»‘s. sonu*lime.s to the ruin of 
their husines.ses. Nor is valor, how- 
ever insensate, enough : nor, by ihem- 
.selve.s, are grace, techni<pK* and dom- 
inating pi)wer. The tunro ilc cpora 
must have all these, working conso- 
nantly together, lie must also endure. 
A couple of daz7.ling seasons, fol- 
lowed hy i)rudetit retirement, are not 
enough for an epoch maker. Finally, 
and least definably. his style must 
he personal; inimitable without be- 
ing eccentric. 
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A TORERO DE EPOCA! 


In the years immediately after 
Manolete’s death there were many 
who thought that Luis Miguel Do- 
minguin might qualify; and, certain- 
ly, no one alive knows more about 
the handling of fighting hulls than 
this tall, contemptuously handsome 
Castilian. But with his knowledge 
there went an academic coldness and 
a style that wa.s a rubber stamp rath- 
er than a signature. Something was 
missing: and Luis Miguel, the self- 
proclaimed .Vitnifro f'no, did not 
hel{) matters by taking a long holi- 
day after officials decided to enforce 
the old taurine code which barred 
clipping and blunting bulls’ horns, 
a repulsive modern safety measure 
that had become prevalent. Last 
summer, gambling a fortune on pub- 
licity, he made a full-fiedged come- 
back. And very impressive it was: 
there were afternoons of textbook 
classicism. It was also too late. For 
last summer the word had gone round. 
The drums of the afirion, not only 
in Spain but wherever hull fever 
rages, were all beating in unison for 
the first time in 11 years. They were 
beating not for Luis Miguel but for 
a young Anda!u.sian named Antonio 
(>rd6nez, who revealed himself, dur- 
ing the Spanish .season of 19.i8. as 
the first undisputed torero dc epora 
since the death of Manolete. 

The revelation was no overnight 
affair. Ordbnez was then ‘26 an<l had 
bt'en fighting bulls in public for a 
decade. Ever since his debut as a no- 
rillvro he had been recognized as a 
suave and infinitely dexterous per- 
former, possessed of a buoyant, chiv- 
alric quality that made one think of 
giant-killing Jacks and boys on burn- 
ing decks. Me had, almost in excess, 
the attribute known as garho, which 
an English enthusiast once defined to 
me as "a lithe, devil-may-care grace 
that hits the nail on the head, really 


and happily, with no more than the 
precisely appropriate eye-filling flour- 
ish.” But among the critics there had 
been qualms. Antonio was prone to 
fits of apathy; his killing was more 
often feeble and erratic than solid 
and foursquare. In 1953, to top every- 
thing, he got married, and wives, 
who like their husbands whole, are 
notoriously bad partners for hull- 
fighters. Yet last year he summoned 
up all his powers, the skills we 
thought he had forgotten, as well as 
those he seemed never to have 
learned, and became the best. Ap- 
athy was banished: he fought every 
bull that faced him as intently as if 
he were proving himself for the first 
time before an omniscient audience. 
“I wanted this season,” he said to me 
last October, “to ho something spe- 
cial.” In 19.58 he confirmed the opin- 
ion of Ernest Hemingway, his friend 
and admirer, who thinks him the 
greate.st bullfighter he ha.s ever seen. 

His links with Hemingway go 


in Ronda, and he is the father of 
Antonio. Between father and son 
there are differences and similarities 
which we must study if we are to 
comprehend them. Both, of course, 
were fearless, hut that in itself means 
nothing. It simply implies a lack of 
imagination, an inability to envisage 
the consequences of a slashed femoral 
artery or a punctured lung. In this 
sense all good bullfighters are fear- 
less: their minds do not form images 
of the possible and terrible future. 
Conventionally, they all say they feel 
fear, but what they mean by the 
word is not what 1 mean. I once heard 
a girl tell Antonio that she had seen 
him receive a goring that put him in 
a hospital for a month. Quite con- 
versationally, he replied: “Didn’t it 
seem to you a pretty thing?” i’na 
cosn bonila: yet if the wound had 
been a few centimeters deeper he 
might have «lied. 

It is not courage that makes An- 
tonio unique, but gentleness. This 
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deeper than this. In 1926 Hemingway 
wrote The Sun .Also Risen, a central 
character of which is a seductive mat- 
ador called Pedro Romero. The name 
was lifted from a great seminal figure 
of tauromachy, born in Ronda two 
centuries ago, but the character was 
based on Cayetano ()rd6fiez, nick- 
named Xino do la i’alma, a popular 
bullfighter of the ’2()s whom Hem- 
ingway knew well. He, loo, was born 


may seem a para«lox, applied to a 
man who last year stabbed about a 
hundred and fifty bulls to death. Yet 
he kills with kindness; and he plays 
hi.s l)ulls with a generosity that makes 
them colleagues, not enemies. Every 
pass announces, as Orson Welles once 
said of Antonio, “not what / «>w, but 
wRat iir are.” Alone among star tor- 
eros, he eschews arrogance. He never 
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barnstorms, squabbles with the crowd 
or resorts to phony melodrama. His 
fighting is calm and contained, its 
rhythm a.s casual as that of a bop 
drummer dusting his cymbals. He is 
the opposite of what a non-Spanish 
audience expects a Ifr/rn to be. In- 
volved a.s he is in a career which kills 
men, horses and bulls, he pursues it 
temperately, with a mode.st smile. 
He is of middle height, with elegant 
.shoulders tapering down to light, 
poised feet: one notice.s a slight stoop 
and knees that tend just perceptibly 
to knock. The face is boyish and con- 
siderate, with amused, caressing eyes. 
Any woman would e.xpect him to in- 
vite lier to dance. No bull would. 
Yet he invites both, and both ac- 
cept the invitation. 

Outside the ring he has no hobbies. 
He owns a Rolls-Royce and a Mer- 
cedes and enjoys driving them, some- 
times \'ery dangerously indeed; hut 
he is bored by the usual matador’s 
pastimes— riding, shooting and cock- 
fighting. Disillusioningly, his pet 
spectator sport is soccer, and one of 
his ambitions is to see the Bilbao 
Athletic play in Britain. By Spanish 
standards he is very rich: he has a 
nine-room apartment in a smart quar- 
ter of Madrid and a l.OOd-aore ranch 
in Andalusia. Meeting him, in fact, 
for the first time, you would not guess 
that he ha<l ever had to earn money 
in his life— you would take him for 
the slightly pampered son of rich 
parents. Yet he has been earning 
since adolescence, and in the hardest 
possible way. The effort ha.s left plen- 
ty of scars on his body, hut none on 
his mind, which is a simple book 
readily opened. 


His father once had the same 
charm and sweetness, though to see 
him today you would hardly guess it. 
Surviving on a small pension paid hy 
.■\ntonio, he is a ravaged and depleted 
veteran who looks much older than 
his 5n years. He first fought in lf)21. 
an<l a year later the great critic C or- 
rochano consecrated him with tlie 
phra.se: “E.< <fc fioHtla ij sc llumo ('n- 
Helnno” (“He eomes fntm Ronda and 
hi.s name is Cayetano”'. Both j))ace 
and name have a special resonance 
in the world of hulls. Ronda, a hilltop 
city built astride a gorge .'lOO feet 
deep, was the birthplace of the Ro- 
mero dynasty of bullfighters which 
flourished two centuries ago and 
changed the rorrkld from an aristo- 
cratic, equestrian sport into a j>op- 
ular an practiced on foot. The name 
Cayetano has equally imposing over- 
tones: it recalls Cayetano Sanz, per- 
haps the greatest bullfighter of the 
middle 19th century. 

F ou a while the young Cayetano 
lived up to Corrochano's tribute. 
In 192f' he was the rage of the penin- 
sula, a prodigy of grace and freshness: 
nobody could resist him, women and 
critics alike, and many good judges 
predicted that he w'ould revitalize 
the fieitlii hrnvn. But before long he 
wa-s brutally gored, and a decline set 
in. It became precipitate, by what is 
probably no coincidence, soon after 
his marriage, in the summer of 1927, 
to a handsome Andalusian gypsy— 
the women, as the taurine proverb 
says, inflict more gorings tlian the 
bulls. For whatever reason, his cour- 
age dwindled, though he went rm 
fighting until the civil war. The le.ss 
he earned, the more he spent. He 
went to the .-Ymericas, where he 


fought him.self still further into debt 
and erotic adventure. By 19tI2 he had 
two sons, Cayetano and .luan, and 
very little money. That was his worst 
year; he fought onl.v a dozen 
It was the year in which Antonio 
was born. 

For some curious genetic reason, 
a matatlor’s third son often grows up 
to outshine his father. Luis Miguel 
and .\ntonio Bienvenida are other 
(*.xample.s of thi.s. .Antonio Ordofiez, 
with a globe-trotting spendthrift for 
a father, had strict and obvious rea- 
sons for wishing to improve on the 
paternal example. Both his elder 
brothers became ^>rfro.'<, neither 
with rnucli success i.Iuan now serves 
in .Antonio’s squad of assistants). Of 
hi.s younger lirothers, I’epe made a 
showy Madrid <tehut hut has since, 
as .Antonio says, "lost heart for the 
bulls”: and Alfonso, a bulky red -faced 
boy, embarked last year on an excep- 
tionally unpromising career as nf>- 
ri/hri). None of them is in .Antonio's 
class. He himself would blithely ad- 
mit this, but he would probably at- 
tribute it to the fact that he. alone of 
the five sons of C ayetano. was horn in 
Ron<la. Not that he thinks him.self a 
product of the.so-called Ronda school, 
wfiich is popularly supposed to repre- 
sent grave simplicity as opposed to 
the barocjue flourishes of the Sevillian 
school. A famous critic once said of 
.Antonio that his cape came from Se- 
ville and his muleta from Ronda. I 
asketl him last year if he agreed. He 
shrugge<l and smiled. “.Afy cape is my 
own,” he said, “an«l my muleta is my 
own. They come from myself.” 

He left school at 14 to prepare 
himself for a career as a lorrrn, ami 
in his first two seasons displayed a 
serene, instinctive classicism that at 
once entranced the purists, though 
he wa.s overshadowed in publicity by 
Aparicio and Litri, two pyrotechnical 
/iiiriilrrox who hafl the luck to be han- 
dled by Manolete’s former manager, 
the wily and immensely powerful Ca- 
mara. If anything, top agents con- 
trol bullfighting even more effectively 
than they control Hollywood, and 
Camara saw to it that Antonio was 
discree-tly kept out of the limelight. 
In Madrid, on May 21. 19.A1. he 
fought wliat he now remembers as 
the most crucial fight of his life. He 
had doubted his ability to graduate 
to the bigger bulls a full matador 
must fight, but that day he tri- 
umphed, before the harshest eyes in 
Spain, and two months later he took 
the <j/hT'i«/frn. 



A TURNING POINT in 0r(i6nez' career came at Mexico City in December 19.16 when 
he killed the brave bull Cascabel after a farna that brought memories of Man<i!ete. 
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ORDONEZ IN ACTION displays impeccable form as he plants his feet firmly and 
draws the bull past him with an uyududu por alio lan "aided pass"j to the left. 


For three years thereafter he sped 
across the high plateau of success. 
He and Luis Miguel i whose father was 
now Antonio’s manager i traveled, 
fought and reveled together: though 
there were time.s, especially when An- 
tonio had scored a .success, when one 
caught on Luis Miguel’s face a frozen, 
ambiguous look, as if he saw that a 
palace revolution was in progress and 
that his protf'ge was trying on the 
crown for size. For .\ntonio, as for all 
forrros, there were interludes of dis- 
aster: and Spanish crowds enjoy mag- 
nifying them, since a bull ring is 
about the only place in Spain where 
people can assemble in public and 


scream with rage without being ar- 
rested. Antonio’s worst afternoon was 
in 11)52 at Manizales in Colombia, 
where he heard not just three warn- 
ing trumpets after which the bull 
must by regulation he taken out of 
the ring alive' hut five, a disgrace 
probably unique in taurine history. 
‘‘It was my bull,” he says, ‘‘and I 
wanted to kill it.” Eventually, he did. 

I .saw him often in those early yeans 
— fluent in Pamplona, commanding 
in Madrid and managing, tluring an 
electric storm at Valencia, to fill the 
plaza with the creative pleasure he 
felt while handling a good bull. You 
saw him polishing his passes as a jew- 


eler polishes his stones; lightness of 
heart an<l seriousness of purpose went 
hand in hand. He was, above all. co- 
pious: nobody had a longer repertoire, 
and nobody used it with greater free- 
dom. For Antonio the bullfight was 
not a tragic conflict, it was a lyri- 
cal partnership. There were days, of 
course, when he seemed lazy and dis- 
affecletl, but these are inevitable 
when you are fighting 70 times or 
more in an eight-month season, and 
I ascribed them at the time to his 
gypsy parentage. It was not until the 
end of If)5.‘l that I began to suspect 
analogies between Antonio anti his 
ruinetl father. 

He married M aria del C armen, the 
pretty dark-haire<l sister of Luis Mi- 
guel. and then, like his father, went 
into temporary retirement. On his re- 
turn he looked listless and discomfit- 
etl. His afternoons of glory wt*re few, 
and at too many mrridmt he would 
e.xert himself only on one bull and, as 
actors say, ‘‘walk through” the oth- 
ers. Before he could recover him.self, 
military service kept him out of the 
ring for most of I!)5.5. .-\nd no sooner 
did he come back to the bulls, in the 
spring of Iflofi, than he received a 
near-mortal goring. That summer al- 
most everyone gave him u|), except 
his blintlest fans, who couldn‘t bear 
to, and his relations, who couldn't af- 
ford :o. True, he was earning some- 
thing like $f),000 a fight; but out of 
that he was supporting his parents, 
four brothers, a si.ster, a wife and two 
baby daughters. Carmen and Ana. 
Not to mention a cut to his manager, 
a cut to his squadron of peoncn and a 
cut to the critics. One of Antonio's 
closest friends has estimated that it 
costs him around $800 in free seats 
and critical insurance every time he 
appears. He had, moreover, started 
the 1056 season flat broke after his 
long absence, and several old friends 
had .suddenly turned obstinate about 
repaying debts. 

Just when the new— or perhaps the 
real— Antonio emerged is hard to say. 
Late in 1956 he went to Mexico to 
earn some ilollars {“mi Wnxliingto- 
iict!,'' he calls them', and in December 
word came of a triumph at Mexico 
City with a bull named Cascabel, one 
of the half dozen fine.st displays, it 
was said, ever seen in the capital. 
Back in Spain next season, he grew 
in stature as the months passed. He 
had learned to kill and to care about 
killing and even adopted the ancient, 
perilous custom of killing rrrihivmio 
conliniicd 
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— not plunging at the bull but re- 
ceiving the bull's charge on his sword. 
Fr<irn time to time he w(juld put in 
his own InitKifTiHaii, which most Span- 
ish matadors leave to their a.'^istants. 
At the end of the year all the parts 
fitte<l. Antonio was a complete tore- 
ro. He had .survived the .sad time, the 
period of dusk and disillusion that 
spurs nine out of 10 young matadors 
into retirement. But the end of 1957. 
for .\ntonio, proved to be no more 
than a foretaste of the splendors of 
1958. 

It was during the spring that the 
first rumors filtered through to me: 
unheard-of things were happening in 
Spain. .My instinct told me to be 
wary, having been caught that way 
before; but the English aprion. a de- 
vout and relentless handful, kept nag- 
ging at me to check on their ecstasies; 
and I went la.sl August, to the bull 
fair at Malaga — which is now-, by the 
way. the brightest spot on the Span- 
ish taurine calendar, -\ntonio fought 
on five days and cut from hi.s 10 bulls 
trophies amounting to 12 ears, three 
tails and a hoof. It was a sustained 
demon.stration of the values that dis- 
tinguish bullfighting from butchery. 
Moreover, I saw to my amazement 
that .\ntonio was taking pains over 
difticult, hesitant, conceivably mad 
bulls which in the past he would have 
lined up and killed without caring. 
Now he was the patient instructor, 
teaching them to charge at his will 
and to make around him the whorl- 
like patterns that he wanted. His five 
fights at M&laga came toward the end 
of a 20-day period during which he 
was contracted for 20 corridas across 
the length and breadth of Spain. His 
best day at Malaga, and the best bull- 
fight I have ever seen, was the last. 

The bulls were of F’ablo Romero, 
an old Sevillian breed renowned for 
their size and nobility, .\ntonio was 
fighting alongside (Jregorio SAnchez. 
a rugged, graceless executioner of no- 
table valor, and Curro Gir6n. the 
c((cky young gymnast from Venezue- 
la. .\ngelically poised in fighting his 
first hull, Antonio cut the expected 
two ears. SSnchez tried hard, expos- 
ing himself in the self-castrating style 
that nowadays passes for bullfighting, 
and out one ear. Little Gir6ii. unable 
to adapt his frisky athletics to the 
serious demands of a Pal)lo Romero, 
cut nothing. It was the fourth bull, 
and Antonio’s collaboratictn with it. 
that belonged to the anthologies. 


A newcomer, seeing this a.s his first 
bullfight, might well have been bewil- 
dered and even disapp«)inted. Where 
were the frills and the flourishes he 
had been led to expect? Where were 
the gestures of arrogance, the tragi- 
cally haunted eyes, the crowd scream- 
ing with fright? For .\ntonio gave 
nothing of these. Earlier in the week, 
with less ponderous, high-speed bulls, 
he had shown us the full spectacular 
repertoire, more than once falling to 
his knees and taking the first charge 
with a rape brandished over his head. 
But with this bull, older and soberer 
than most, older and soberer metho(ls 
were required: bedrock bullfighlltig. 
in fact. Our newcomer would have 
seen nothing more melodramatic than 
a pleasant-looking young man walk- 


ing lightly and firmly toward a bull, 
regarding it not with fury but with 
attentive sympathy, and then— of all 
dull things— making it pa.ss him in 
wliat appeared to be slow motion. But 
this. I am afraid, is the very core of 
bullfighting, and it is not at ail hair- 
raising to watch. The object is not to 
make you cry out, clutch your neigh- 
bor. avert your eyes. The object is 
not you at all, but the l)ull: and the 
method is to stand still, provoke flu- 
charge and control, with your wrists, 
both its route and its velocity; and 
thereafter, still motionless, to arrange 
an<l vary these pa.sses in series, some 
high, others low, some with the right 
hand, others with the left, until the 
hull’s full quality has been revealed 
and it is time for the kill. 




MOMENT OF GLORY occurreH in .Malaga lu.<l summer when Ordofiez presented one 
of mo.st sensational faoinn ever sH-n there. Here he lines up bull, extends cloth and 
draws him through in a natural pas-s. Perfect kill came a few minutc.s later (np/wsdr*. 




All this Antonii) unasst'rtivt'ly did. 
Kvpn his detractors concede him peer- 
less with the cape; and the eight 
rfryHfCos with which he greeted the 
Pablo Romero were the finest I re- 
member. Poised with his legs slightly 
apart, leaning pensively over the bull 
as he ushered it past him. he seemed 
almast abstracted, yet when he had 
finished the animal was hypnotized. 
His repose was majestic. When the 
horses had gone and the biindcriUaii 
were in, he went out with the red 
cloth and the sword wearing the 
breathless half-smile that with him 
always pre.sages a triumph. A few 
slow, testing passes, with one knee on 
the ground: then upright, with sword 
and cloth extended, while the bull 
charged and recharged beneath. Then 
circles of low, flowing passes with the 
right hand, the horns slicing close yet 
conveying, such was Antonio's se- 
curity, no sense of panic. And then 
the slow advance with the left hand 
creeping forward, inciting those pro- 
found and lethargic notHralcn of his. 
each linked with the next, no gaps in 
the sequence, no flaws in the rhythm, 
the whole pattern mature and punc- 
tuated. now and then, with swooping 
breast passes to release the tension. 
He did nothing that was not strictly 
tra<litional, and nothing that was not 
flavored with his own gentleness. 

At last, in the center of the ring, 
he sighted along his sworf! and went 
in smoothly and squarely above the 
horns. Stepping back, he raised his 
hand in the gesture bullfighters use 
when they know their thrust is mor- 
tal. The bull, completing the tableau, 
rolled over at his feet and died. The 
ring was a snowstorm of waved hand- 
kerchiefs; ears, tail and hoof must be 
cut for Antonio and the bull dragged 
round the circle to be cheered. .\s it 
passed him, hauled by the horses, he 
stretched out a hand lowartl it. in- 
dicating that the credit belonged 
there and not with him. Signaling for 
the team to stop, he knelt and gave 
the l)ull back its ears, which he tried 
to place in its mouth. As he acknowl- 
edged the applause and the tears I 
glanced at Sanchez and Girdn, who 
had watched the performance trans- 
fixed. Both knew, as we all did. that 
they had seen the thing itself, the 
pure and perfect bnllfight. And both 
had to prove to us that they, too, 
were maestro.s. The last two hulls 
were tricky, and neither matador 
shone; whereupon it was announced 
that each had decided to buy an extra 
bull, at a personal cost of about $900 


apiece. I have never known this to 
happen before, and it took Antonio 
to provoke it. His emulou.s colleagues 
both sweate<l over their encores and 
cut ears and tails, but the awards 
were in the nature of consolation 
prizes. “Very brave,” .said the man 
next to me. applauding, “but there 
is a dilference. .\nt()nio is the dif- 
ference.” 

Next day he was at the other end 
of Spain, fighting at San Sebastian in 
the north and cutting ears in both his 
bulls. Writing of his performance with 
the second, a perilous hooker, one 
critic went .so far beyond giving value 
for money that 1 suspect he must 
have been sincere: "On Tuesday, .An- 
tonio Ord6nez taught us at length 
how bulls should be fought, and dem- 
onstrate<l once more that he is one 
of the greatest artists the bullfight 


has given us acro.ss the centuries. 
Mastery and art. temperament and 
perfect outline, authenticity of spirit 
plus an exquisite sen.se of form : the 
truth, in fact.” During this display 
an eery, unwonted silence settled on 
the crowd, as if an experience so rare- 
fied would have been shattered by a 
rude explosion of olex. After one se- 
ries of pa.sses a man stood up on the 
shady side and made a simple state- 
ment which echoed, such was the 
hush, around the ring. "What tnrrni 
was ever better?” he said. "You are 
the best." The next day. in the same 
plaza, .\ntonio cut three more ears. 
His third fight in San Sebastian be- 
gan with a problematical, wandering 
bull which he handled correctly but 
without appealing to the nonexpert 
majority. He dedicated his second 


MOMENT OF TRUTH was reached at Malaga when Orddmv. made a single, perfect 
sword thrust to kill I'abhi Uomero bull, lie sieps bark ', then lift.s his hand in 
traditional salute which indicates matatlor’s confidence that the thrust was fatal. 
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bull to ex-Quppu Soraji’a and gave it 
a rfgal ftu nn, which was approarh- 
itig its end when, turning premature- 
ly after a series of left-hand passes, 
he took a great stab with the horn in 
his left thigh. The Impact punted 
him yards aero-ss the sand. Fighting 
off the peones who scurried in to carry 
him out of the ring, he returned to 
the hull, with blood streaming down 
to hi.s ankle, and gave if four more 
imperturbable passes, followed by the 
sword, fie waited ft)r the tleath and 
e%en then refu.sed to surrender to hi-s 
injury. A ceremony had to be com- 
pleted. The ear was cut: he t(n)k it, 
bowed to Snraya, and fainted. He was 
carried, as an observer wrote next 
day. “not just to the infirmary. l)ut 
a few meters closer to the pinnacle 
of hullfigliting.” 

Juanito Quintana, a wrinkled little 
man who re.sembie.s a shelled tortoise, 
is a close friend of Ernest Hemingway 
and one of the most respected aficio- 
nados alive. In 1958 he came to the 
eonclu.sion that ()rd6hez was the best 
torero since .loselito, who was killetl 
in the ring years ago. Being a per- 
fectionist, he naturally has reserva- 
tions. Sometimes, he says, he finds in 
Antonio mh<i faikt ile genio, which 
means literally “a lack of temper” 
and by extension a tendency to relax 
the bullfight too much and ileprive 
it of its .sense of struggle. This, as 
Juanito admits, is the price we have 
to pay for Antonio's encyclopaedic 
knowledge of bulls. There are other 
shortcomings. Like mo.st star mata- 
dors, Antonio avoids the huge and 
alarming Miura bulls like the plague. 
Four years ago one of the breed nar- 
rowly failed to kill him, and since 
that day he has faced them only 
once — in Seville where he was so bad 
that bottles were hurled through the 
windows of his car as he left the bull 
ring. There is still room for improve- 
ment. There is also plenty of time, for 
Antonio ha.s no intention of retiring 
until he has convinced every dis.sent- 
er. "Is I. u us Miguel still S'ninero I "no?" 

I asked liim last year. "He says so,” 
saUl Antonio, speaking without irony 
but also without very much convic- 
tion. Heknowsthetrue order of prei'e- 
ilence. Before long he will have to 
prove it, unequivocally, by pa.ssing 
the final test. Tliis is to fight six bulls 
singlehanded in the Madrid arena, a 
feat of stamina and concentration 
which ultimately decides a matador’s 
range, class and place in history. It 



SYMBOLS OF TRIUMPH. BULL S TAIL AND HOOF. ARE SHOWN TO CROWD BY OROONEZ 


has been attempted only half a dozen 
times in the la.st 20 years. Luis Miguel 
tried it, with gray results, in 1948. It 
should be .Antonio's next and mo.st 
vital hurdle. 

Mo.st childix'n, at lea-st in Europe, 
are brought up on stories of individ- 
ual valor. In most of iliern the hero, a 
knight or warrior, has a sword; often 
it is a sword of magical propertU‘s. 
and it may have a name, such as Ex- 
calibur. It is part of the appeal of the 
bull ring that it is the only place on 
earth today where you can pay to see 
a sword being used for the purpose for 
which it was invented. Yet, oddly 
enough, the fight with which ()rd6fiez 
crowned his career was one in which 
he u.sed no .sword at all. Ever.^• year 
in September, to celebrate the wine 
harvest, six breeders send six hand- 
picked bulls to the traditional rorruki 
held in Jerez de la Krontcra, in the 
heart of the liull country. Antonio’s, 
la.st year, was a black lieast bred liy 
Benili*z-C ubero and nameil C ompues- 
to. Already, when his capework was 
done, he suspected that this was a 
loro (Ic ha)iilerii, a hull for which flags 
should l)e waved; and its iremenilous 
a-ssault on the horses convinced him. 
After one pair of linixJerillaa he H.sked 
for the punishment to cease. By now 
the public, too, had realized Compues- 


to’s quality and begun to beseech the 
president of the ring to pardon his life. 

With sword and muleta, .\ntonio 
liegan the last act of the fight. The 
crowd was in uproar, and at length 
the president acquiesced. Three bla.sr.s 
of the trumpet declared tliat the in- 
domitable. innocent liull had been 
granted a pardon. Smiling, Antonio 
threw away his sword and continueil 
tlie fight umlefended save by a slick 
and a yard of serge. Bull and man. 
both at the height of their powers. 
ro.se to each other. The/uoxi was su- 
perb; "the most monumental,” saiil 
one critic, “seen in Jerez since time 
immemorial.” At the end of it. ()rd6- 
nez lined up the bull as if to kill reci- 
hinulo. 'I’he charge came and .\ntonio 
awaited it, leaning over the horns 
with uncalled-for courage and placing 
the palm of his hand on the spot, just 
behind the mound of neck muscle, 
where ihesword would normally have 
entered. Conipuesto then left the ring 
alive, to spend his remaining years in 
the luxurious harem that is the lot of 
the seed inill. The papers next day 
erupted in eulogy, for the bull as 
much as his partner. I found it some- 
how appropriate that (lrd6nez. the 
good-tempered bulifighler, should 
have made history with a bull he did 
not liave to kill. end 
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Tempest for a Teakettle 
on a Frozen Tarn 


Curling in the traditional 
setting — where brithers are 
a’ and competition is fierce 

by NEIL M. GUNN 

I siiovKi) the precious parcel into 
a wide inside pocket— in the High- 
lands of Scotland we call it a poacher’s 
pocket— and, thanking my host for 
his good wishes, proceeded on my 
way. The air was crisp, the frost 
wouhl hold, anri the game was the 
final for the Silver Kettle; a real ket- 
tle tliat would pour, supported by 
curlers’ brooms, with a lid that was 
lifted by its curling-stone handle; an 
old piece of the silversmith’s craft, 
fought for annually with skill, cun- 
ning and wild shouts. Perhaps I had 
been tempting Providence, in the 
local saying, by buying the parcel: 
but if I wa.s taking a chance on that, 
I hoped it might he understood at the 
highe.st level that my concern was lor 
tradition and not— or not altogether 
— for winning the kettle. 

Attd traditions were slipping. Now- 
adays in this Highland glen, folk 
roll(*d up on four wheels to the ice on 
the small loch as if curling were a 
game almost like any other. But then 
in this same glen the celebration of a 
marriage had once upon a lime lasted 
for a week. Now a couple could get 
married in an hour or two and off they 
went. Things were going that way. 

With snow on the high tops and 
silver filigree on the birches, the glen 


looked well. Presently I saw the 
tliick-walled tower of a clan chief- 
tain’s stronghold among its trees and 
on the aff hillside a wide scatter of 
cottages on their small farms or crofts. 
A few eyes would have scanned the 
western sky la.st night for the ro.sy 
opalescent haze whose austere silence 
sings: the ice will hold. 

Not that ice, or music, worries any 
more the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Club when it issues its invitations to 
curlers abroad, for on the indoor 
rinks of a handful of Scottish towns 
ice is artificially ma<le. Here interna- 
tional matches take place. When 
teams from the United States came 
over for the first time in to fight 
it out with the Scots they had a civic 
reception in every town before the 
game. This was not strategy, even if 
the States lost over-all, but evidence 
of that brotherhood in hospitality 
which is the traditional spirit of a 
game that has centuries behind it. 

In other days brotherhood was 
taken for granted: ice was the diffi- 
culty. The nearest loch took four 
days of frost to get a skin thick 
enough for playing to be reasonably 
risked. At the end of the first day. 
the weather prophets got talking and 
gray beards wagged. At the end of 
the second, hope caught a fearful 
hold. After that a man consulted the 
sky and its mystery more fre(}uent- 
ly perhaps than at any other time. 
On the evening of the third day the 
fiery cross went round, games were 
roiitui tmi 


TEN CLUES TO CURLING 

To fully enjoy Neil Ounn'n ulory it I'x yoing to he unefttl to know, if you do 
iiol, Ihol in rurliny: a rink in the playing area and aho the term applied to 
a team; the nkip in the captain of a team, or S'o. i; the tee in the mark on the 
rink for irhich the ritrlern aim and the hnnnr in the riiign around it. A hog 
/leore in a line one-nixth of the riitk'n length from the lee, a hog any nione fall- 
ing nhort of it (o hoy in remored from the ice . To inirick in to gain a good 
position by bouncing your .nloue off another, to rrark an egg on a stone in 
to touch only eery lightly, to lie in to lie nearest of all the ntonen to 

the lee. Ah end in when the four men on each team hare thrown two ntonen 
apiece and are Ihun ready to go to the other end and throw them all back again. 


HOW 

ABOUT 

YOU? 


Do you knowthat many cancers 
can be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 


Arc you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
because of foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 



Fear keeps 
.some people 
from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 


NEVER FELT 



Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its "silent” stage before you 
notice any .symptom. 


COSTS 

TOO 

MUCH! 

ollars you spend 
ir the protection 
your health can 
can years of life. 



Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
.habit. ../or life. How about 
you ? 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Be the 

MOST 


MORE 

DELICIOUS 



...with Imported 

Swiss Knight 
Cheese! 


Different . . . delicious . . . genuine 
Swiss Cheese in “bite-size” wedges 
for snack limel The nut-sweet 
flavor of this imported Gruyere 
cheese gives new zest to food and 
beverages. Wonderful for TV 
snacks with your favorite wine, 
beer, coffee or fruit, and as a des- 
sert or luncheon treat. 

Every package contains 6 handy 
“bite-size” wedges. Try Swiss 
Knight, the genuine Gruyere 
cheese, today. 

IMI’OIITI:!) 

Swiss Knigh! 


TIiMoEST ON A TARN 

arranged, and a man made sure of the 
.spot where hi.s wife kept her heSt 
broom. Came the dawn and a first 
heavenly glance — to reveal gray .skies 
about to weep upon her strange 
brood of cliildren. The game was olT. 

But if tlie frost had held and the 
game was on. llien a bird’s eye would 
have seen men leaving croft ami 
str«>nghold, village and small counir.v 
town, with a springing step tliat for 
a still earlier day wiiuld have het«>- 
kene<l a gathering of the clan ft)r bat- 
tle. .\ow tiu- slogan, or battle cry. 
would be tlie glorious roar of ihesttme 
along the ice. («i the bottle lalso called 
button nr tee. the center of the hou.se 
— KD... A brotherly game, where the 
local p(»acher may l)e playing against 
the sherilT wlui has convieted him of 
illegally removing (Ust or salmon 
from tIu- t«*rritory of tlie cliii-ftain i>r 
laird, now acting as the sheriff's skip. 
Once in this glen, a sheriff, wfui iunl 
summarily suspendeil his court of 
justice at the higher call of ice. had 
failed to cross the hog score, for in his 
anxiMy to Vav "a \onR guard” he had 
held his hand a trifle too much. It 
wa.s a happy occasion for the poacher, 
who shoutetl to his skip, the minister 
of the Auld Kirk. "He's a hog!” and 
swept th«' sheriff's stone ignominious- 
ly off the rink. The sheriff smiled, too. 

DEPENDABLE DONALD 

1 dr<‘w up as Donald and his broom 
(•arm* through the wire f(‘nce. Our rink 
was at a great di.sadvantage, for its 
skip had lieen laid low with flu, and 1 
had been promoted from third to lake 
his place. I asked Donald to play 
third. In an emergency, when all 
seems lost. Donald can be di*peti(led 
upon to .send down a fa.st one that 
will keep its head up until, inwicking 
off an outsider, it scatters tlie c(*ntral 
.Amalekites beyond the outmost ring. 
So I said nothing of the parcel in my 
pocket, lest superstition cast its shad- 
ow on his keen and remorseless mood. 
He was smiling. 

As we got out in the shadow of the 
pines, the ice man was busy laying 
out the rink, with one or two players 
helping him. Otliers were handing 
their stones out of tlie small wooden 
hut that served a.s club premises. 
(ir«*elings were as bright and sallies of 
wit as dry as the ic(* in its perfect 
Highland setting. Who could lose on 
a day like this? So all gave a hand in 
cleaning up the rink, using hroutns 
in an expert way that would have 




If roughing it just isn't your cup of tea, let us 
in on your next Florida Keys trip. Fishing's 
great, Jack Tar service superb! Landing strip 
ad)oining. Private boat basin. 125 air condi* 
tioned rooms, studios, apartments. Cabana 
Club. Sun Deck. Pool. Cocktail Lounge, 
Charcoal Galley Restaurant. Write A. A. 
Mclnnis. Manager, for folder and rates. 

X MOTEL 
in The Keys 

US Hwy No. 1, Marathon Shores, Florida 


inti-rest in sports— 
phn'ni^, wiitchin^ and 
rrtuintg nhont them - not only 
grea lif e a greater richness. 


It also seem.y to dt'velop those 
(junlities of eharjcter and 
nehievement tfuit distinguish 
men und -u omen in every 
field of endetivnr. 


SI’ORIS lU.lStR-l rED 
C.r.auii.oH Ifj'.f mw,- r/i.tn 
Hjo.OOO Jiimit/ii ivtckiy 
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surprised u few wives. And the ice was 
Iricky with, in particular, a couple t>f 
rounh patches. A cat’s-paw of wind, 
a shf»wer of snow, ran turn a freezinK 
surface into more than a sub.eetiuent 
prol)lem in dynamics and language 
for the curler who has to negotiate 
them, espe<-iiill.s- at a critical moment. 
How dilfereiit is this playing surface 
from that of the inside, artiticially 
frozen rink where th<‘ i<-4' lii*s dead 
level iin<l scrupul(4usly clean. 

When all is ready we have a "trial 
ejul.” 'The two skips lake up their 
position behind the bottle and call <tn 
their players. .\s the stones c<ime up, 
falling short, falling oil or overslunit- 
ing the house, tin- condition of tin* ice. 
both generally and in special spots, is 
gauged and appropriate coininetit 
made. For curling stones have their 
own differences of shape, weight an<l 
jKilish: and. iiideetl. each stone has a 
"k«‘en" .side and a "rough” m suit 
ths‘ ivature of the iee. The piayers 
gather ami the game is on. 

UP FROM THE STONE AGE 

This is the traditional game c>f 
curling as it is still played on open- 
air rinks tfiroughout Scotlaml. thougli 
artificially created shallow ponds her«- 
and tlu-re get earlier ice. Of course, 
tlie finely polislnsl granite stones of 
toilay ar*- very unlike the rougli lump.s 
of whinstoite with a hob- f<ir the 
thumb that roared U|i the ice of an 
earlier tinu‘. Sliape or weight was no 
matter then. Uec«)r<ls i>f the game gn 
ha<'k for some !•)« years in .‘Scotland, 
but ch-arly a. stone with a thumb h(>l«- 
goes back to the Ston*' -Vge. 

I tince saw a grizzled warrior out 
of the heather clap his hand to his 
iiip.s after an exciting game with the 
hew ihlered air of one who has lost a 
fat wallet. He had merely forgotten 
his rheumatism. And even the skip 
who was opjjosed t«> m«‘ in the game 
for tlieSilver Kettle, ami whocounU‘«) 
his three score years and H). did at one 
•Tueial point lean so far over to assist 
by sympathy the stone tliat h>oke<l 
like dying on him liefore it curled in 
to his mark that hi.s sustained bal- 
ance was a marvel to behold. 

.Not so very long ago the curling 
stom-s themselves were endowed with 
sex, as streams and inn-s b.v the an- 
cient Greeks. His first stone a curler 
would address by name, it might be 
Samly or .Jock, and the second, Mary 
«>r .Jean. Sandy would be sent down 
toclear away obstructions like guartls, 
but .lean would be dispatched with 


SIX 

TROPHIES 
IN A 
SINGLE 
AFTERNOON 



were captured h> two tiny “oOcc Fiat-.Vbarlli 
ciiiipes, entered h> rranklin 1). llooseveh. .Ir. in 
the final event of ^[arlb<l^^) Kacc'vay's '.>R season. 

Mreadj credited with tliree Italiiin fraud touring 
chnmpioitships and S('(‘.\ Class I production car 
racing acceptance, this thorough-bred blending 
of Fiat roliabililj. \barth performance and 
/.Hgnlo coachuork artistry offers enthusiasts a 
genuine competition car "ithuut the high prices, 

■intractability an<l inflated maintenance charges 
attached to hig.hore machinery. With twin bub- 
ble. all-aluminum body . Modest price, SI, BIO p.o.e. 

I{()os(‘\('It Aiiloniohilc Co.. In<-. 

Importrrt and OufnbulO'J Fiof-Abarfh 
2825 V STREET. N E.. WASHiNGTON t8, D. C. 


Two More FIAT 
Champions! 


Bodr by Allemano 
• Fiat 600 S'ondord 
Body with Aborth 
750<c Enfline. winner 
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' an unsutpaisedoceanliont Hotel 
and Countiy Club on 400 acres! 


OAIA PREMIERE SEASON 


18-hole, on-premises. championship 
Golf Course, Cary Middlecoff. Pro' 

^ E Fo», Monogeng Pugetp. 


20,000 MILES BY WINDJAMMER' 
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TEMPEST ON A TARN eontiiiufd 


HELP US 
KEEP THE 
THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 



Each of us irants peace for his 
own precious reasons. Hut peace 
costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and educa- 
tion to make peace lasting. And 
money saved by individuals to 
keep our economy strong. Each 
Bond you buy helps provide 
this money— helps strengthen 
America’s Peace Power. Are 
you buying enough^ 

HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA'S PEACE POWER 

BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 



T'fc* US. Govtrnmrnt doet not pay far thu advertiting . 
The Tmutury Deportment lhankt. for their patriotic 
donation. TTie AdverUnnis Council andlhtstnagaeine. 


cunning wile to lie where the .skip 
wanted her. Rocks, ice, man and high 
heaven were of a piece, and if Jean 
didn’t do just what was expected of 
her. she was toid about it. 

Within this higher concept of sister- 
hood and brotherhood, curling is not 
simply a thrilling game nor yet a wild- 
ly soijer dehaucii. The poet who wrote 
of ‘‘something far more deei)ly inter- 
fused” comes nearer it. When an elder- 
ly man leaps sidewise on both fet>l at 
once, like an extinct variety of kanga- 
roo, fiercely sweeping flecks of snow 
and crushed ice from Jean’s hesitant 
advance, he may also be hoping to 
bend before her the very ice of the 
locti itself. 

THE LUCK OF THE SCOTCH 

It was neck and neck to the .second 
to last end, where we were lying two 
shots as the opposing skip gripped 
the la.st handle. He played a beautiful 
shot that went through a narrow port 
to inwick off one stone, crack an egg 
on another and lie. But the luck to 
which he was entitled gave him an 
extra shot and, counting two. they 
squared the game. The last en<l was 
tense as the ice. and I had to play 
the last stone. What can a man have 
beyond good fortune? We won the 
kettle, and when "luck” wa.s thrown 
at me I shook my head, saying, ‘‘It 
was Providence." 

Inside the hut two flickering ckn- 
dles helped us to .stow our stones 
away. Then I retrieved the hidden 
parcel, and, as its paper wrap|)ings 
rustlefl, eyes grew curious, "('tcnlle- 
men,” I said formally, “there was a 
tradition once upon a time that the 
Silver Kettle should be fllleft by the 
winning skip. I have been fortunate, 
despite drastic export to America, in 
acquiring a bottle of pure old High- 
land malt whisky out of a pot still.” 

It was a moment of primordial 
wonder. The skip who ha<I been my 
opponent removed hi.s cap arul hi.s 
eyes shone in the candlelight even 
more noticeably than in the full light 
of day, for to him in courtesy was 
handed the first dram. "Brothers,” 
he began, "this is the true spirit.” 
.\nd for a. short while we were brought 
among our ancestors, the brotherhood 
of hunting men. And the quintessence 
of it all warmed in the cup in his 
hand. Beyond the door of the hut the 
tall pines stood still and the frosty 
sky was evening-blue and remote 
and beneficent. end 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


NOTRE GAME <CONT.): 

MORE FACTS, PLEASE 

Sirs: 

I have just read The Furtu of the Mat- 
ter by the Rev. Theoilore M. llesburKh, 
presidi'nl tif the University of Notre 
Dame SI, Jan. 19 . as well as the pre- 
ci'dinK article. Surrender at Soire [tome 
(SI. Jan, 

Father Hesbursh insist.^ that he diii not 
“surrender” to pressure from the alumni. 
He staled that he received only two criti- 
cal letters from alumni during the last 
football season. But he made no mention 
whatever of the number of complaints 
that were received by Mr. Krause, the 
director of athletics, or the faculty hoard 
in control of athletics. 

Father Hesburgh implies that Brennan 
wa-* lired not for losing too many gaiiu's, 
but because Notre Dame wanted a strong- 
er man. 

F’ather Hesimrgh ma»Ie no mention of 
the fact that Brennan’s ]9.')S outfit was 
one of the most colorful ever to represent 
the famous university. He made no men- 
tion of the fact that N<itre Dame was al- 
waj's within striking distance, even in the 
games it lost. .\nd of cours4-, having made 
no mention of these facts. Father Hes- 
burgh therefore forgot to e.xplain why, or 
how. some people couhl have thought 
that ihi.s team and its coach weren’t try- 
ing hard enough. 

Father Hesburgh made one more very 
great omission. He forgot to explain why 
Director Krause told a group <if Chicago 
sportswriters that "Terry Brennan was a 
belter coach this season than he was last 
year, and he will be al Noire Dame for 
many, many years to c<imf.” This was 
less than a month before Brennan’s firing, 
when, according to Father ih*sburgh, he 
(Krau.se t conourretl with the deci.sion of 
the athletic board. 

Inasmuch as it now seems apparent 
that he was in full knowledge of the 
board's intention to fire Brennan and that 
he agreed with it, Krau.se i.s guilty of doing 
what many Easterners insist can be d<me 
only in Los Angeles: telling .someone 
something <tne day and then turning 
around and doing exactly the opposite 
the next. 

Tin Facte of the Mutter might answer 
the (piestions rai.sed by the firing of Bren- 
nan well enough to suit Father llesburgh 
and (he inner circle at Notre Dame. But 
to my way of thinking this sirtidc leaves 
al least half the really important ques- 
tions unanswered. 

Chester Gti.i.is 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

THE DAVIS CUP 

Sirs: 

Three cheers and a bieii hecho btr your 
suggestion to exhibit the Davis Cup in 
I’oru iSl, Jan. 12j. 


There is nothing. I think, that can bet- 
ter diminish the anli-U.S. feeling which 
exists in certain Peruvian elements than 
to allow the wonderful people of that 
country a rightful sense of irientiiv - 

Bri ce Niciioi^on 

Denver 

Sirs; 

I would like to add my support to your 
proposal. Though 1 am a collegi- student, 
1 woulil be willing to make a small con- 
tribution to financing the sending of the 
Davis Cup to Peru. .\nd if it would do any 
good, I would l)e willing lo write my Con- 
gressman and Senator asking them for 
their support. 

PifJi.if' Hick 

(lailinburg. Tenn. 

Sirs: 

Olmefio is the first player to win the 
Davis Cup for the U.S- practically single- 
handed. It was done for France by Cochet 
in 19:J1 and for Au.siralia by Sedgman in 
19.')1. but never for us. If the doubles is 
counted as half a point. Olmecfo earne<i 
2U> out of a total of :i U.S. points, Tilden 
won li'.. for us three times. Budge and 
Kramer each once, but in each case our 
total was 4 or 5 points. 

Dlmedo's feat is all the more remarka- 
ble when it is consid«Ted that in the saim- 
year of 19.■)^ he lost tournament matches 
galore, including all three meetings with 
Ham Richardson, the la.s( one of which 
was the final match of the Japanese cham- 
pionships i6 '2, 6 1, fi 1 . It certainly 
proves the worth of Kramer as a coach 
for pla.ver.s of world stature, lb- is the 
best .sinct' Tilden in my opinion. 

Jerome Schki ek 

Boston 

Sirs: 

Could we see more of your hanil-some 
Peruvian tennis player and wife hunter? 

I shouldn’t think he would be too lonely 
- we think he i.s- terribly jittractive. 

Nancy Edwakus 

New Haven. Conn. 

TRACK: FOREIGN IMPORTS 

Sirs: 

So the Big Ten collegiate track and 
field coaches want l<i bur alien students 
from the U.S. natii>nal amateur running 
and .swimming titles >The I'ruptr Shfdij 
of SiHirlemeii, SI. Dec. 22'. 

I think il’s time we realize that we 
cati’l be the best in everything, no matter 
how hard we try. There are a lot of people 
in the world who can do things better 
than .\mericans can. 

Should a foreign student also be barred 
from making the honor roll, a fralernity 
or anything else the school olTers because 
he is a so-called alien? 

What will be ihe attitude of these 


coaches toward <mr Davis Cup victory 
siniv .'Mex Dlmedo is from Peru? 

AutERT Baker 

Wilberforce. Ohio 

OH. THAT APPLEI 

Sirs: 

Your picture of .Miss Applebi-e, or The 
.\pple. as everyone calls her i PaT i)N THE 
Bu'K, .Ian. .)i, brought hack u siml- 
shat tering remembranee. 

•At hockey camp she thought I was not 
playing defense the wa.v I should, s<i .she 
whist le<l the game to a halt, strode out on 
the field and gral)be<l my stick to illus- 
trate her point. 

After a few acid remarks she whistled 
again for the game to l>egin, threw the 
hall lo my opponent, walked oil the field 
with my stick and tossed it a.s far as she 
could ini<i the hushes. 

There isn’t a hockey pla.ver in the Phil- 
adelphia area who will ever forget her. 

N.XNCY C. Rassome 

Riverton, N.J. 

Sirs; 

We were smart enough to run and run 
hard when The Apple yelled. Run with 
joy! Oh, that there were more ladies like 
Miss .Applebee to inspire girls to activity 
instead of halfhearleilly allowing girls to 
participate in mild exercise. 

.Miss .Applebee ’s drive ami enthusiasm 
inspire joy of doing, pride in accomplish- 
meiu an<l love in all wh<i know her. 

Janre Metcalk Hansiel 

Houstiin 

THE BEST FOOTBALL GAME EVER 

Sirs: 

If I were Johnny Unilas I'm not sure 
1 w<iuld appreciate the fact that Tex 
Maule, in his piece about the C<»lt-(»iant 
championship game iThe /leel Foollmll 
dame Krer f’laijed, Jan. .O', failed lo at- 
tribute to .Alan Ameche the potent part 
The Horse plays in Unitas’ sucwss as 
a passer. 

.Maule apparently is unaware of the 
phrase "a fleet in being.” Just as Brit- 
ain's main naval power was coinpciled in 
World War I to remain clo.se to home wa- 
ters by the presence of Germany's “fleet 
in being,” leaving the open Atlantic to 
I he “forward pu.<sing” U-boats, s.j .Ameche 
Is the "lleel” that prevents upp.jsing de- 
fenses from ruthle.s-sly rushing the passer. 

Convers«‘ly, a great passer does the 
same thing for such men a.s Amectie and 
Jim Brown. Unafraid of the Browns’ pas.s- 
ing game, the Giants sure ganged up on 
pin>r Jim in that playoff game. 

The combination of Ameche and Uni- 
tas makes it pos.sible fur the Colts to divide 
and conciuer. 

E. S. Kennedy 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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PRO FOOTBALL: DEATH TO THE TIE 


Sirs: 

Now that pro football fans have lasted 
the sweet suspense of “sudden death” 
t>vertime iSI, Jan. 5 & 19', why <lon’t 
the rulemakers get together quickly and 
make overtime play to a deci.sion a per- 
manent part of all football high scho(»|, 
college and professional? Tie games are 
for the birds. 

(iKR.Vl.t) J. Weii'krt 

Detroit 

SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR (CONT.) 

Sirs; 

Great as was Rafer Johnson’s triumph 
in .Moscow, perhaps even greater was the 
succe.ss he scored on his litlle-publicixed 
lour for the State Departinenl <luring the 
summer of 19.'i7. While in Pakistan 1 was 
privileged to have Rafer spend three days 
with me in the schools of Karachi as he 
piis.sed through on hi.s A-sitin junket. 
Whether speaking to groups of teachers 
and college stu'lents, staging tlemonsira- 
lions for huntlreds of barefoot Pakistani 
high school youngsters on the play- 
grounds, or good-naturedly kidding with 
the erowtls of curious urchins who always 
followed us in the bazaars and streets, he 
was a perfect amba.ssador of goo<l will for 
the r.S. llis sincere, friendly, unaffected 
manner and his willingness l<i do any- 
thing asketi of him made a tremendous 
Impres-'Uin <m everyone. 

Though his knee was bothering him 
at the time and the climate and diet were 
eertainly far from conducive to athletic 
performance, he unselfishly agreed to 
demonstrate most of his events even 
hurdling. He played volleyball with the 
students and took part In a softball game 

all at the risk of further aggravating 
his injury. 

The really remarkable thing was that 
at that time Kafer’s name was not well 
known in Paki.stun. He cHptivate<l the 
pi-ople not because of his reputation but 
through the (juiet force of his personality. 

Hail to Rafer Johnson not only a real 
.•\merican sportsman but an outstiinding 
member of the human race! If we eould 
only send ambas.sad(>rs like Rafer to ev- 
ery country in the world, the prestige of 
the U.S. would ri.se to an all-time high. 

I)K K L.M'EY 
Track Coach. Memorial H, S. 
Pelham. N.Y. 

SKATING: FUN FOR ALL 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your latest right 
inside swii-p for the whole family. I am 
referring, of course, to the two-part arti- 
cle by Maribel Vinson on figure skating 
(SI. Dec. ‘ii & Jan. .j i. 

The text by Mary Snt)w ami the draw- 
ings by Robert Riger are so easy to follow 
that even this mother was inspired t«i try 
a shaky leg on the frozen p<)nds. Father 
and four lively children are enihusia.sti- 
cally deep in Mohawks and sweeps. 

Let's have some more of these illu.s- 
t rated fundamentals of sports that all 
the family can actually try out step by 
step, They build r)ur appreciation of a 
sp<irl ami encourage our participation. 

.Mrs. Khwari) j. Ed.munus 
West Harwich, Mass. 



From The Palm Beach Co., 
an added fillip of graciousness 
for cruise 
or resort . . . 
the new jacket of Dacron* and cotton 
by Galey & Lord. 
Wash and wear, 
impen.’ious to wrinkles. 

Galey & Lord 


Every move in sports 
brings new thrills, new challenges, 
new unknowns. 

But always the .same sense of 
living fully and successfully. 
Spouts Ilh'htkatbd 

I'irfiiialioH nou' mart than SSO,in>il /cnriiftVii u ttkly 







Dry, Sore, 
Chapped Lips 


EASY TO USE. TWIST 
TYPE, PIASTIC CASE, Personalized 


rs IM.VSTRATKO Jam 
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iolfers FREE 

“TIPS FROM THE TOP” 


. . . t»9«tK*r with membfrthir 
■n Tlw 6«l<«rs Clwb Ptan al 
fta>«>ica. Tau' mU cast gn4 ab- 
lifaiian ei a menbar ii fatt 
$2 M and yau >acei>t "TIPS 
F»OM THt TOP"e$ 



144 PMU-IT LESSONS 
IT TOP PIOl 
rUUT IlllBTUTta 


MOST SUISTPNTIAL SAVINCS 
lra«> lha ratular itilint pH<a«. 
This spf'iol '"'r 

-hita aar Saab lapply la.Is. 
Sand yaar ihatk fa< $1-00 naw. 
Yaar satisfastian (aorantatd. 


THE GOLFERS CLUB PLAN OF AMERICA 

ExMutivi Office 1780 Srudwoy, N. V. 19, N. V. 



Specific 

Picasureful 

On-lhe-scene 

Resixmsible 

Thorough 

Spoke.smanllke 

nou' 

Infiirmative 

read hy 

Legible 

yuore than 

Lucid 

iio0,0(Hl 

Up-to-t lie-minute 

fatnilies 

Satisfying 

ueekly 

Talked about 


Revealing 

Authoritative 

Thoughtful 

Exciting 

Discriminating 


ACID 

INDIGESTION? 

KEEP YOUR TUMMY 
UNDER TUMS CONTROL! 

" y ' 

TUMS ARE ECONOMICAL -3 ROLLS ONLY 25 < 



Pat on the Back 



CLYDE LITTLEFIELD 


‘What counts are the friends’ 


It Is now nearly fivi* ilocades since 
riy<lf I.iltlfficlil was liu* finithall, 
Itaskelball and track licro at the I ni- 
viTsily of Texas. Hi* lettered 12 tinu-s 
— a record fies er equaled at Austin — 
and playeil on eislit unbeaten teams. 

In l!)2ti Littlefield returni*d tii Aus- 
tin to coach track, and since then his 
name lias become synonymous witli 
the Kreat Vniversity of Texas U-ams 
that have won a total of 2:1 South- 
wi*st Conference championships, pro- 
duced such runnersas Charley J'arker, 


Charle.v Thomas, Kddie Southern. 

In recounition, the other niKht, 
came a proud monii‘nt of tribute. At 
a rlinner in Dallas, Coach Littlefield 
was niaile a member of the Texas 
Sports Hall of Fame. 

.\t such nostalRic times, Clyde Lit- 
tU'lield, a man of old-fashioned equa- 
nimity, speaks with feeling about the 
sport and the men: “Honors are fine 
for a coach, but really what count.s 
are the friends and the achievements 
made by the hoys he ha.s coached." 
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Vive la Freiicli Ciitf... 

(lasliiiif* new brini-edge idea on Dobbs llaiiibow 


(hir Diiiilc! .stylifit iia.v <-h-!itc*l a nmst iiniiMial 
felt styli* notr . . . n fnl)rii- trim on tli<- liriin. 
Vcn- haiiii^tnn-, imli ifl. IIi-V mat<-l>c<l it to tin' 
«‘\(‘)iisiv<' llohlis liaintxiw itii'i I'aDivl it :i 

Frnich ('iijf. Then, for a colorftll anicli, lu‘ 
ailiicd an autliciilic liaiiilMtxv trout fiy oriiu' 
incnt. Tlio total offcct . . . ilctiiiitoly 
(Icriiicxlly »l<-l)otiair, 

Holoxv, l)ol>l)ri RaiiiiM>w in a pim-li front. 
Trim brim ami t’niwn ('nmplcmoiit bMiayV 
imtural ItHxk. In lloyal Ascot mlor witli t)iiic 
Inmil for smart contrast. $l2.ur> ami Slo.tX). 
Also in other colors. l)ol)lxs liat.s availal>l«* at 
finer st<»rcs throughout the I*. S. Also Canada. 
From $10.t« to $I(X). 


Oolilm. I’lirk Axe.at IHtli St., 


N.V, 



I)ohtR< French Cuff liHinlMtw in a smarl 
new tapered teleseope ertiwti style. 
Shiiwii liere in lustrous soft Dis'tex finish. 
Willow u* the color. ^I.j.OU. 



.lust a pinch makes a worhl i>f tlifferetieel 
Doblis new French Cuff ItainlKiw with a 
|K>pulHr pineh-rnmt style. In new lilum 
jinw color. Dawn (!n-y. $I2.U5 aiul $15. 






r<]intlm‘ on- iipxiiU ihnni. 


RIO 

only 5 business days away on the 
new S.S. BRASIL OV S.S. ARGENTINA 


OriiiM* MMilli (o <.iiiniiirr on u sliip tliat's a play- 
Ui'oiind in tin* sun. Opon to tlic moon anil stars ns 
only a ship built for Iho Iroiiics dares to bo. 

A ship so fast ii Inisitioss man can roach iho in 
only I'lvoworkinydays. Uiionos Airosintoiidayswith 
lime to list. Tinu* to study fads -and loam now 
olios. Time to wi ito roports. o\(*n time to brush up 
on liitiL'iia^os. 

Take the full Hl-day eruiso for the liosl vnoal ion 
of all. Visit seven romantic ports: brim; baek 
barMains in topazes. a<|unmarinos. silver, loather. 
linens: a nutria coat for a fraction of the pi'ic<‘ at 
liomo. .\ihI brill); iiack a sun-tannod. thorou);ldy 


rested self, hading a full ten years younger. 

Both ships ar(‘ air conditioned throughout: all 
first class, all outside staterooms; two outdooi- 
pools, spacious sun and sjioits decks: stabilizc*rs 
tliat praelicall> eliminate roll. 

Hl-daycruise fares start at t^l.llOThrifl Season, 
Sl.R-'O Full Season. Liberal credit terms let >ou 
pa\ out of income. Sei* your Travel .\gent soon, 
s. S- RR.\sib .Ian. tto, Mar. (5. .\pr. 10. 

S. S. AllGRNTINA Feb. 20. Mar. 27. Ma> 1. 

MOORE-McbORMAGK 

l ive HriHutway Now Vi>rk 1. N. \ . 
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